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Infestation of 
Desert ‘Hoppers 
Under Control 


State-Federal Project 
Halts Migration, But 


Some Crops Damaged 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Some 140,000 
acres of desert area, bordering valu- 
able irrigated croplands, were spray- 
ed by air during a period of ten days 
which ended during the week of May 
12. The effort was to control a large 
infestation of desert locust, or band- 
winged grasshoppers migrating from 
the desert into adjacent green fields 
of cotton and vegetable crops. 

W. T. Mendenhall, Arizona state 
entomologist, told Croplife in a tele- 
phone interview, that these grass- 
hoppers, though often becoming num- 
erous, seldom do damage of economic 
importance. 


Factors thought to contribute to 
the unusual current activity of the 
hoppers, he said, included the fact 
that Arizona has experienced two 
consecutive mild winters which en- 
abled an unusually heavy overwin- 
tering population to survive; and 
the area this spring has had much 
more rain than usual, creating an 
environment more attractive for 
the insect. The area of infestation, 
Mr. Mendenhall said, has received 
some 4 in. of rainfall already this 
year, which is more than half that 
of the entire year ordinarily. 


The grasshopper control program, 
a cooperative effort the cost of which 
is borne by the state and federal gov- 
ernments and farmers, covered a 
linear distance of some 100 miles be- 

(Turn to GRASSHOPPERS, page 20) 


Agricultural Potash 
Deliveries Down 6% 


In First Quarter 


WASHINGTON—Deliveries of po- 
tash for agricultural purposes in the 
U.S., Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii by the eight principal Amer- 
ican producers totaled 929,326 tons 
of salts containing an equivalent of 
544,204 tons K:O during the first 
three months of 1958, according to 
the American Potash Institute. 

This was a decrease of 6% in salts 
and K.O under the same period in 
1957. Continental United States took 
521,974 tons K:0O; Canada, 15,813 
tons; Cuba, 2,573 tons; Puerto Rico, 
300 tons, and Hawaii, 3,544 tons K.O. 
Exports to other countries were 50,- 
489 tons K.O, a decrease of 31%. 


Deliveries of potash for non-agri- 
cultural purposes for the first quar- 
ter amounted to 27,830 tons K;O, a 
decrease of 8% under last year. 


Total deliveries for all purposes 
were 1,059,699 tons of salts contain- 
ing an equivalent of 622,523 tons 
K.O, a decrease of 9% in salts and 
K,O under the first quarter of 1957. 


Pesticide Supply Reported Ample 
For Anticipated Needs Season 


Disappearance of Some Major Pesticides by Crop Years, and Minimum 


Requirements in 


1 957-58" 


Minimum requirements for 


Domestic disappearance domestic consumption in 


1954-55 
Pesticide 1,000 Ib. 
Aldrin, chlordane, dieldrin, en- 
drin, heptachlor, and toxa- 
phene (combined)?...... 54,4005 
Benzene hexachloride® ....... 7,800 
Calcium arsenate ........... 3,9118 
2,4-D (acid equivalent)5 ..... 28,000 
2,4,5-T (acid equivalent)5 .... 2,500 


1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 
1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib. 
61,570 52,500 45,000 
9,450 6,600 8,000 
23,000 18,250 15,000 
74,920® 78,600 30,0008 
28,000 24,500 25,000 
75,000 71,000 65,000 
11,500 12,000 10,000 
6,961 7,396 7,000 
6,350 6,224 6,000 
4,400° 2,200 2,500 


1Based on available information; crop year is from Oct. | to the following Sept. 30. 
*Corrected for exports only at basic producer level. 


3Gamma isomer basis; includes lindane. 


‘Disappearance for all domestic uses including industrial; requirements for agriculture only 
but include plant nutrient as well as fungicide use. 
‘Export data not being reported separately, figures represent total disappearance at pro- 


ducers’ level. 


*Imports; includes estimated flower equivalent of imported pyrethrum extract. 
Timports; includes cube and derris, both whole root and powdered. 


®Revised figure. 


1,000 TO ATTEND .. 


NPFI Program Includes Talks 


By Government, 


WASHINGTON—Fred C. Scribner, 
Jr., under secretary of the treasury, 
will be the principal speaker at the 
annual meeting of the National Plant 
Food Institute, at the Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va., June 
15-18. He will speak at the morning 
session June 17. 


Other prominent features on the 
program will include two panels on 
“Changing Farmers’ Attitudes To- 
ward Fertilizer” and “Changing 
Farmers’ Fertilizer Practices” plus 
a time-lapse motion picture on 
“Watching Fertilizer Work” by John 
Ott, Winnetka, Il. 

Officers of the Institute estimate 
the attendance at approximately 
1,000 fertilizer manufacturers, scien- 
tists and other agricultural leaders. 

Meetings of the Institute’s Execu- 
tive Committee and board of direc- 
tors are scheduled for June 15 and a 


Southern States 
To Build New Plant 


RICHMOND, VA.—Southern 
States Co-operative has announced 
plans to erect a granular fertilizer 
plant, with capacity of 60,000 tons, 
near Russellville, Ky. The plant, 
which will cost about $750,000, is ex- 
pected to be in production next 
spring. 

Southern States now operates 
seven mixing plants in its six-state 
territory, but this will be its first 
granular unit. 


Industry Men 


meeting of the board will also be held 
on June 18. The annual business 
meeting of the membership will be 
held at the morning session on June 
16. 


John A. Miller, Price Chemical Co., 
Louisville, Ky., president of the in- 
stitute, will preside at the conven- 
tion sessions. 


On June 16, the program will fea- 
ture a panel discussion on “Changing 
Farmers’ Attitudes Toward Ferti- 
lizer” with Dr. M. S. Williams, chief 
agricultural economist of the insti- 
tute, speaking on “Farmers’ Present 
Attitudes;” Dr. Webster Pendergrass, 
dean, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, on “What Can 
State Agricultural Colleges Do?”; 
and W. E. McGuirk, chairman, Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute Special 
Study Committee, on “What Can In- 
dustry Do?” 

The panel will be followed by a 
presentation “What is the National 
Plant Food Institute Doing” featur- 
ing brief regional reports on the sub- 

(Turn to NPFI, page 20) 
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WASHINGTON — Production of 
pesticides, their rate of disappear- 
ance during 1957 and previous years, 
and minimum requirements for the 
current crop season are among the 
statistics presented in the “Pesticide 
Situation” just issued by the USS. 
Department of Agriculture. Prepared 
by Harold H. Shepard of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, Food 
and Materials Requirements Division, 
USDA, the report states that the 
total supply of pesticides is expected 
to be ample in 1958, although some 
of the recently-developed pesticides, 
or those for special uses, could be in 
short supply. Requirements for older 
materials, on the other hand, should 
be met with relative ease. 

The report says that production of 
synthetic organic chemicals intended 
primarily for use in pesticidal prep- 
arations has grown steadily. Produc- 
tion of inorganic pesticides (arseni- 
cal insecticides, copper sulfate for 
fungicide use, sodium chlorate and 
boron chemicals for herbicides and 
defoliants, zinc sulfate, and ground 
sulfur) has remained fairly constant 
for several years. This inorganic pro- 
duction is roughly 450 million lb. an- 
nually, nearly two-thirds of which is 
ground sulfur. 

Domestic disappearance during the 
1957 season of major pesticides such 
as benzene hexachloride, calcium ar- 
senate, DDT, 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, was 
down appreciably from the previous 
year (table on page 1). This was un- 
doubtedly offset in some degree by 
the growing development and use of 
newer materials, especially organic 
phosphorus insecticides, for which 
few statistics are available. 

Exports of pesticides in 1957 in- 
creased 5.1% in dollar value over the 
previous calendar. year. 

The Schedule B export classifica- 

(See PESTICIDES, page 8) 


Hugo Riemer Leaves 
Nitrogen Division Post 


NEW YORK—Hugo Riemer has 
left his post as president of the Ni- 
trogen Division of the Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp., it was announced 
here recently. This move terminated 
23 years of service which began in 
1935 when he joined the legal de- 
partment of the corporation. 

Mr. Riemer has not revealed his 
plans for the future and as of May 
14, Allied had not appointed a suc- 
cessor. 

Well known in the agricultural 
chemical industry, Mr. Riemer repre- 
sented his company in the National 
Plant Food Institute as a director 
and as a member of the NPFI execu- 
tive committee. 

He was named assistant to the 
president of the Solvay Process Divi- 
sion of Allied in 1945. Five years 
later he became executive vice presi- 
dent of the division and in 1952, 
when the Nitrogen Division was 
formed, Mr. Riemer became its presi- 
dent. 
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Experimental Labels 
Approved for Sevin 


NEW YORK—Experimental labels 
covering the use of Sevin insecticide 
for control of insects attacking pears, 
beans, and grapes have been accepted 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, according to Dr. R. H. Wellman, 
manager, Crag Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Dept., Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co., Division of Union Carbide Corpo- 
ration. 

Dr. Wellman said the Food and 
Drug Administration has concurred 
with the registration of Sevin for ex- 
perimental use, and has established 
a temporary tolerance of 10 p.p.m. 
under provisions of the Miller 
Amendment. Sevin can now be sold 
in limited quantities to experienced 
growers for field testing only on 
pears, beans, and grapes. Union Car- 
bide earlier this year announced 
USDA clearance of Sevin for experi- 
mental use on apples. 


Control Iron Chlorosis 


with GREENZ» 26 


Now youcan turn chlorotic yellow 


leaves green; prevent premature fall- 
ing of leaves; restore vitality to iron- 
deficient plants and trees... all ina 
matter of a week or two! 


Simply apply GREENZ 26, an 


iron complex made from a natural 
product — wood. Unlike synthetic 
iron chelates, it has caused no burn- 
ing of leaves or fruit. 


We want you to try this remark- 


able new agricultural chemical and 
convince yourself of its value. Send 
coupon below for sample and appli- 
cation instructions. 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
Chemical Products Division 
Camas 6, Washington 


Send trial sample of GREENZ 26 and instructions for its use . 


Firm. 


Address. 


‘@ CROWN ZELLERBACH 


J. A. Watson 


F. G. Dilger 


Virginia-Carolina Names 
Analyst and Manager 


RICHMOND, VA.—John A. Wat- 
son and Fred G. Dilger have joined 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. as 
economic cost analyst and manager 
of the systems department, respec- 
tively. 

Mr. Watson, a native of Chicago, 
was with Tee-Pak, Inc. for the past 
nine years. At V-C, he will assist the 
company’s fertilizer division on bud- 
gets, cost and production control. He 
attended Northwestern University 
and LaSalle Extension University. 

The manager of the systems de- 
partment joins V-C from Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell and Co. of New York 
where he was a consultant. Mr. Dil- 
ger is a native of Ridgewood, N.J. 
and a graduate of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

The systems department at V-C 
analyzes current methods, promotes 
improved techniques, and keeps man- 
agement informed on possible appli- 
cation of new data processing equip- 
ment. 


Fertilizer Research 
Program Established 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS —A fertilizer 
research program for West Texas 
has been started by the state experi- 
mental stations and the Texas Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. Research 
will be conducted in various parts of 
this area by the Lubbock Field Sta- 
tion and Halfway Field Station. 
County agents, farmers and business- 
men will assist with the work. 

A newly formed Soil Fertility Com- 
mittee has agreed to supply $14,500 
annually for the work, according to 
Charles Fisher, who is superintend- 
ent of the Lubbock station. This com- 
mittee is composed of several farm- 
ers, businessmen and leaders in the 
agricultural chemical field. 

County agents will be responsible 
for finding sites on area farms for 
the trials and will work with the 
technicians and farmers in supervis- 
ing the trials. 

To determine the type of ferti- 
lizers needed, soil samples of each 
test plot will be taken and analyzed 
in the soils laboratory at Texas Tech- 
nological College. 

About 20 chemical companies are 
donating the fertilizers, as well as 
advice and technical information on 
the materials used. Although ferti- 
lizers have been used several years, 
there is still a need for accurate 
tests to find out the kinds and 
amounts needed. 

The interest in this research work 
is very high, because the sale of fer- 
tilizer has boomed from about half 
a million dollars in 1953 in 18 West 
Texas counties to more than five mil- 
lions last year. 

In recommending fertilizer to 
farmers, Mr. Fisher says that about 
50 Ib. nitrogen per acre for cotton 
should be applied, but grain sor- 
ghum may require from 60 to 120 Ib. 
These recommendations are for irri- 
gated fields only. 


South Carolina Fertilizer 
Consumption Shows Drop 


CLEMSON, S.C.— April fertilizer 
shipments in South Carolina totaled 
172,505 tons, a decline from 199,381 
tons in April last year. The July- 


April shipments this fiscal year 
amount to 576,157 tons, down 19.5% 
from 715,499 tons in a corresponding 
period a year earlier. 

B. D. Cloaninger, director of the 
state department of fertilizer inspec- 
tion and analysis, reminds that the 
3-9-9 (less tobacco) and 6-9-3 grades 
in dealer warehouses should be dis- 
posed of by July 1. The 6-10-4 grade 
replaces the 6-9-3 ‘grade as a plant 
bed fertilizer. 


New Chemagro Corp. 


Insecticide Registered 


KANSAS CITY — Registration of 
the new insecticide ‘““CO-RAL” by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture for 
control of cattle grubs, screw-worms, 
hornflies, lice and ticks on livestock 
has been announced here by the 
Chemagro Corp. 

“CO-RAL” was developed by Far- 
benfabriken Bayer A.G., Leverkusen, 
West Germany, and was formerly 
known as “Bayer 21/199.” It has not 
been registered yet for treatment of 
dairy animals. 

A 25% wettable powder, the prod- 
uct is mixed with water and applied 
with conventional spray equipment. 
In the control of cattle grubs only 
one treatment per year is required 
if it is applied soon after heel fly 
activity terminates, the company 
said. 


Michigan Agents Launch 


Pesticide Safety Appeal 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Better 
usage of pesticides and herbicides— 
with the safety factor considered too 
—is the aim this spring of a Michi- 
gan-wide appeal by county agricul- 
tural agents. 

The county agents, backed up with 
promotional efforts from the Michi- 
gan State University campus, urge 
both farm and city residents to “take 
time to get acquainted with pesti- 
cides and herbicides before you use 
them this coming season.” 

The get-acquainted time will be 
well spent, they contend, in terms of 
a good control job and safety to 
humans, animals and valuable plants. 

The agents are urging a simple 
1-2-3-4 check-list approach: 

One—Read the label and follow in- 
structions carefully. 


Two—Apply the recommended 
amount of the right material to the 
insects or plants at the right time. 

Three—Dispose of empty contain- 
ers in a safe manner. 

Four—Store surplus materials in 
original, marked containers, out of 
reach of children, pets or unsuspect- 
ing visitors. 


Yields of Corn, 
Peanuts Have Risen 
Sharply In South 


Average yields of corn and peanuts 
in Florida have shown tremendous 
increases in recent years. J. R. Hen- 
derson, agronomist with the Florida 
Agricultural Extension Service, says 
the increases are due mainly to im- 
proved cultural practices and better 
varieties, particularly of corn. 

Thirty years ago the average yield 
of peanuts on 49,000 acres in Florida 
was 575 lb. per acre. Ten years later 
it had increased to 750 Ib. per acre 
on an acreage of 75,000. In 1948 the 
110,000 acres of peanuts averaged 
775 lb. per acre while in 1956 the 
yield was up to 1,093 Ib. per acre. 

The largest increases in yield came 
in the last 10 years. The average 
yield for the five-year period 1948-52 
was 809 lb.; while the yield for the 
period 1953-57 was 973 Ib. per acre. 


In corn the increase in yield has 
been even more pronounced, par- 
ticularly in the last 10 years. Be- 
tween 1928 and 1948 the state’s av- 
erage yield of corn-ranged from 10 
to 11 bu. per acre. By 1956 it had 
jumped to 21 bu. 


The five-year average yield for 
1947-51 on 606,000 acres was 13.2 bu. 
For the period 1952-56 it was 18.3 bu. 
on 596,000 acres. 

Mr. Henderson says this increase 
was accomplished by the use of le- 
guminous cover crops, planting good 
seed of adapted hybrids, application . 
of adequate amounts of fertilizer, and 
spacing plants in accordance with the 
fertility of the soil and its ability to 
supply moisture during the growing 
season. 

It must be remembered that these 
are average yields. In 1957 there 
were numerous reports of corn yield- 
ing better than 100 bu., and some of 
peanuts up to 2,500 Ib. per acre. 


Hercules Powder Renews 
Grant-in-Aid Program 


WILMINGTON, DEL .—Approxi- 
mately $100,000 in unrestricted 
grants-in-aid is being distributed by 
Hercules Powder Co. to some 24 
American colleges and universities. 
This is the third consecutive year 
Hercules has carried out this aid-to- 
education program, giving the schools 
complete freedom in the use of these 
funds. 

“One of the principal goals of this 
program is to improve and expand 
the understanding between scientific 
personnel in industry and those on 
the college and university levels,” 
said Albert E. Forster, president and 
board chairman of Hercules. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Inc., Minneapolis, and lied by the 
Pyrethrum Board of Kenya. 


i 
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H ' PYRETHRUM SHIPMENT—A shipment of 7,000 Ib. liquid pyrethrum extract 
ee aa an: which arrived directly from Nairobi, Kenya Colony, is shown above being un- 
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there 

should 

the bag business 


Putting the best foot forward may be good selling strategy, but 
the smart buyer of bags looks farther. 


He knows, for example, that new “features” can be hamstrung 
or stymied by lack of interest or lax follow through 


... that sharp, clear printing accomplishes nothing if bags aren’t 
delivered on schedule. 


... that utmost care in skilled manufacture means little if a 


Chase makes bags of all kinds—multi- different bag would do the j ob better, 


wall paper, textile, Saxolin open-mesh, 
Polytex film, laminated, waterproof... 


When it comes to “best feet,” you could call Chase a centepede, 
consumer-size bags and larger. 


for good bags, Chase-designed to your needs — properly made, 
Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast © promptly shipped —reflect the competence of hundreds of spe- 
—a nation wide staff of bag specialists cialists who constitute the progressive Chase family. 


Our 111th Year 


BAG COMPAN Y 


155 East 44th Street, New York17, N.Y. 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Spittlebug Hatching 
Continues in Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.— Hatch of over- 
wintering spittlebug eggs is now 
practically complete throughout the 
state. Although occasional fields 
south of Highway 6 are moderately 
infested, by far the heaviest infesta- 
tions are north of Highway 6. Here 
the infestation increases to the north 
and decreases somewhat to the ex- 
treme east side. 


In this northern area, popula- 
tions exceeding one per stem are 
quite common in first-year hay 
fields. Some fields average over 
four per stem. Spittlebugs have not 
been known to kill red clover or al- 
falfa, but they will reduce first- 
cutting yields, particularly in first- 
year hay fields. They do not nor- 


mally interfere with second cut- 
tings. In first-year hay fields, one 
nymph per stem is estimated to re- 
duce yields of dry hay by 300 or 
more pounds per acre. Need for 
treatment can now be based on 
severity of infestation and esti- 
mated need for hay. 


Pea aphid populations are increas- 
ing rapidly in many areas of Illinois. 
Although not yet generally numerous 
enough to cause damage, they soon 
could be. Furthermore, in areas of 
low moisture, they could become a 
problem. Fortunately, lady beetles 
and aphid parasites are present, al- 
though to a limited extent, and will 
be of some help in holding aphid 
populations in check. 

Corn borers may develop later than 
in the past three years. With corn 
planting progressing rapidly, sur- 


vival of corn borer in late June and 
July will be high. At present serious 
first-generation damage is not anti- 
cipated, but with high first-genera- 
tion survival second generation may 
cause trouble. 


Nebraska Warns of 
Western Army Cutworms 


LINCOLN, NEB.— Scattered in- 
festations of western army cutworms 
have been reported from western Ne- 
braska. Farmers were advised that if 
alfalfa is not growing as expected, 
or wheat is being cut, these cut- 
worms may be the cause. The worms 
are generally night feeders, making 
it necessary to look for them under 
crop debris during the day. 


Weather conditions have reduced 
the invasion of another pest, the pale 
western cutworm. Due to moisture 
conditions in western Nebraska, seri- 
ous damage this year is not expected. 
No heavy infestations have been re- 
ported to date. . 


For Complete Cotton Insect Control 
Include the “Old Stand-bys” 


PENCO PENCAL 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


LOW-LIME ) 


PENCO Calcium Arsenate 


Aurora, Ill. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Berkeley, Calif. Montgomery, Ala. 


Made in the South 
... for the South 


PENCO PENCAL (cation 


@ Compatible with 
BHC-DDT-PARATHION-MALATHION 


@ Time proven 
@ At regular Calcium Arsenate price 


PENCO Calcium Arsenate 


@ An old-time favorite 
@ Reliable 


@ Now in new favor 


IN THE SOUTH—for bulletins and other information 
write or telephone the nearest sales office at: 


BRYAN, TEXAS 
Phone: TAylor 2-7444 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Phone: AMherst 3-0513 


PENNSALT OF WASHINGTON DIVISION 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Pennsalt 


Bryan, Tex. 
Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


Red-Banded Leaf Roller 
Active in New Jersey 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 
ports have come from Camden Coun- 
ty of red-banded leafroller larvae be- 
ing active. Mites have hatched and 
Stethorus mite predators are active 
in many south Jersey orchards. Green 
apple aphids are curling leaves in 
some areas. 

There has been a lot of scab 
weather in the past few weeks. So far 
we have seen no disease. Most grow- 
ers are spraying or dusting at inter- 
vals of a week or less. 

Weevils have chewed holes in 
strawberry leaves and blossoms in 
Hammonton area. 

With so much moisture in the 
ground the plants should “take off” 
with first sunny days. With lush 
plants there will be more damage 
from gray mold. Some varieties are 
now starting in blossom. 

All unsprayed alfalfa through cen- 
tral New Jersey should be sprayed 
immediately to control weevil, aphids 
(where present) and spittlebug. In 
most areas aphids are very hard to 
find. When larval damage is notice- 
able, sprays should be applied.—Le- 
land G. Merrill, Jr. 


Pests Developing 
in Minnesota 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — Two-striped 
grasshopper (Melanoplus bivittatus) 
eggs on light soils were found to be 
in the eye spot stage in Todd, Pope, 
Kittson, Western Stearns and west- 
ern quarter of Roseau counties. On 
heavier soils in these counties the 
two-striped grasshopper eggs were in 
the coagulated to segmentated stage. 
Red-legged grasshopper (Melanoplus 
femur-rubrum) eggs were mostly in 
the clear stage with some coagula- 
tion on lighter soils. Parasitism and 
predation on "hopper eggs were light 
in the northwestern and central dis- 
tricts. 

Sweet clover weevil (Sitona cylin- 
dricollis) found in northwest district 
on sweet clover. Cutworms were 
found while digging for "hopper eggs. 

Spruce needle miner (probably 
Recurvaria sp.) larvae are now ac- 
tively attacking the needles of many 
spruce trees in this area. Forest tent 
caterpillar (Malacosoma disstria) as 
of May 5 showed no hatch in the 
area north of Cloquet. Aspen buds 
just showing green and no forest 
damage noted. Spruce budworm 
(Choristoneura fumiferana), as of 
May 6, had shown no general emer- 
gence in the International Falls area. 


No Present Threat of 
Pests in Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Pea aphids are 
building up in some southern coun- 
ties, but there is little chance of ex- 
tensive damage. If cool weather con- 
tinues, the new growth might pos- 
sibly need to be sprayed, but there 
is a good chance it won’t. 

There are still no armyworms, and 
as late as it is getting, there proba- 
bly won’t be any this year. Farmers 
are warned, however, to be on the 
watch for cutworms. This has been 
an ideal cutworm year, and we may 
still have trouble with them. 


Hornflies are showing up on cattle, 
and as usual, there’s confusion as to 
what can and can’t, or should and 
shouldn’t, be used to control them on 
dairy cattle-—Stirling Kyd. 


Husk Flies Develop in 
Northern California 


RIVERSIDE, CAL.—Walnut husk 
flies may develop into a widespread 
problem in northern California, ac- 
cording to Martin M. Barnes, associ- 
ate entomologist at the University of 
California. 

Already a serious pest in southern 
California, the fly has been found re- 
cently in walnut orchards of Napa, 
Mendocino, Santa Clara, Stanislaus 
and Kern counties. Mr. Barnes warn- 
ed that the infestations may spread 
to adjacent areas. 
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Other pENCO Cotton insecticides 
include formulations of: 
BHC-DDT ° TOXAPHENE 
| ALDRIN ° DIELDRIN 
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NO OTHER AMMONIUM NITRATE ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING PROGRAM LIKE IT! 


Ads in Regional & Local Farm Magazines 


plus Ads in Daily & Weekly Newspapers 
plus Outdoor Billboards 

plus Radio 

plus Television 

plus Counter Displays 

plus Samples 

plus Consumer Folders Hi-D 
plus Wall Banners 


plus Technical Data Service remuze 


IT ALL ADDS UP TO A PROGRAM PLANNED WITH ONE PURPOSE — 


TO HELP YOU SELL MORE! 


(every ad emphasizes that sound management calls first 
for the mixed fertilizer you recommend — and then the 
pay-off nitrogen boost of new Hi-D Ammonium Nitrate) 


AMMONIUM 
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Range Fertilization 


Profits Recorded 
In Ranch Test 


BROOKS, CAL.—A definite yes an- 
swer to the question: “Does range 
fertilization really pay?’ was pro- 
vided by R. D. Karn, owner of the 
Karn Ranch here, in a recent state- 
ment concerning this important phase 
of ranch operation. 

Range fertilization has produced a 
6% return on money invested in a 
six month period, according to Mr. 
Karn, who claims that his carrying 
capacity has been increased four 
times. This has resulted in Mr. Karn’s 
ability to turn his cattle on grass as 
much as two weeks earlier and thus 
cutting labor and feed costs as well 
as enabling him to increase his bonus 
beef production. 

The Karn Ranch, working in co- 
operation with the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of the University of 


California and farm advisor Carl 
Schoner, tested range fertilization by 
covering 34 acres with 400 lb. of am- 
monium sulphate per acre, and 48 
acres with 200 Ib. per acre while leav- 
ing 29 acres unfertilized as a check. 


The acreage yield was figured after 
application and fertilizer costs were 
deducted, and Mr. Karn discovered 
that the land that received 400 Ib. 
produced a net profit of $8.72 per 
acre over the unfertilized plot; while 
the 200 lb. rate yielded a net profit 
of $5.50 an acre more than the same 
unfertilized ground. 


Mr. Karn has become so sold on 
the idea as the result of the test that 
he forecasts range fertilization as 
standard operation in the raising of 
cattle. 


Alabama Sales Down 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Fertilizer 
sales in Alabama during March to- 
taled 184,939 tons, a decline from 
196,032 tons in March, 1957, accord- 


ing to the Alabama State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Industries. 
Tonnage for the October-March peri- 
od this fiscal year is 342,667, down 
from 392,396 in a corresponding peri- 
od a year earlier. 


Stepan to Dispose 
Of Ninol Plant 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Stepan Chemical Co. has au- 
thorized the disposal of the Ninol 
Laboratories plant. Manufacturing 
operations of the firm will be con- 
solidated in the Stepan Chicago plant. 
Stepan acquired Ninol last August. 

First quarter sales of the firm to- 
taled $3,942,358.85, a decline of 2.2% 
from sales of $4,031,875.30 in the first 
quarter of 1957, A. C. Stepan, Jr., 
president, has reported to stockhold- 
ers. Figures for both periods include 
results of Ninol. Profit after taxes 
was $243,666.73 in the first three 
months of 1958, compared with $257,- 
290.47 in the corresponding period a 
year earlier. 


ANOTHER BEMIS MULTIWALL FIRST... 
ANOTHER IMPORTANT BONUS FOR YOU... 


Bemis Single-Gusset 
Sewn-Valve Multiwalls 


The new Bemis Single-Gusset Sewn-Valve Multiwall will improve your packing performance, because 


@ The flat tube side, 
opposite the valve, 
provides more room 
for the product flow 
during filling. 


@ The additional 
space in the corner 
helps prevent blow- 
out... keeps your 
plant cleaner. 


@ Fertilizer does not 
back up and clog the 


\ filler spout... speeds 
and smooths your 
production. 


And there is a good chance this new Bemis Multiwall will cost you less, too. The addi- 
tional usable space created by the flat tube corner often permits the use of a shorter 
bag, which would save you money. Your Bemis Man will check this possibility with you. 


Bemis Single-Gusset 
Multiwalls Stack Perfectly, Too 


You can palletize Bemis Single-Gusset Multiwalls easily 
and firmly ... and pile them three pallet loads high, if 
you wish. They square up well. In fact, you have to look 
rather closely at stacked bags in the warehouse to deter- 
mine whether they are single-gusset or two-gusset types. 


General Offices—408 Pine Street, St. Lovis 2 ¢ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Farmers in West 
Being Forced Off 
Fertile Land Areas 


FRESNO, CAL.—California’s farm- 
ers are being driven off the more fer- 
tile land into the poorer valley basin 
lands and terraces. 

This means they are being required 
to do a better job of farming to main- 
tain or increase current production 
on poorer and poorer land, said a Uni- 
versity of California soil scientist 
here. 

Speaking at the banquet meeting of 
the 10th annual California Animal 
Industry Conference, Daniel G. Al- 
drich said that nearly 16% of the to- 
tal cultivatible land in California has 
been diverted to non-agricultural use 
—nearly 3 million acres out of agri- 
cultural production. 


“Since the advent of World War 
II, the rich valley lands have more 
and more been occupied by fac- 
tories, freeways, homes, shopping 
centers, and recreational areas,” he 
said. “Irrigated agriculture has 
shifted more and more to the poor- 
er lands, the grain is planted still 
further up the slopes, and the sheep 
and cattle graze up beyond the 
grain. 


“The conversion of highly produc- 
tive agricultural land to non-agricul- 
tural use presents a stimulating chal- 
lenge to the farmer and soil scientist 
alike, for both are confronted with 
the task of achieving, maintaining, 
and increasing present levels of pro- 
duction on inherently less productive 
lands.” 

Mr. Aldrich, chairman of the de- 
partment of soils and plant nutrition 
on the Davis and Berkeley campuses, 
outlined to the group the steps being 
taken by university soil and water 
scientists to make better use of the 
poorer land, and get more land into 
profitable production. 


“Before an appraisal of the future 
utilization of California soil resources 
can be made,” he said, “we must first 
find out what those resources actual- 
ly are, and what use has been and is 
being made of them. 

“To date more than 30 million 
acres, slightly less than one third of 
the state’s total area, have been sur- 
veyed in detail. There are about 11 
million acres of agricultural and po- 
tentially agricultural areas for which 
detailed surveys are still needed.” 


Added Peanut Acreage 


To Boost Chemical Sales 


PORTALES, N.M. — Peanut grow- 
ers in this area are preparing to in- 
crease fertilizer and insecticide pur- 
chases as a result of a 35% increase 
in New Mexico’s acreage allotment 
for Valencia-type peanuts. 

Crops have been curtailed in the 
past because of a general oversupply 
of peanuts, but growers in this area 
—who raise only the large meaty 
Valencia type—have been pointing 
out that market demand for Valen- 
cias has always exceeded the supply. 

Increases in state acreage allot- 
ments were announced by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture as fol- 
lows: New Mexico, 1,770 additional 
acres; Tennessee, 276 more acres; 
Alabama, 129 acres; Florida, 113 
acres; Georgia, 59 acres; South Car- 
olina, 18 acres, and Texas, 17 acres. 


SHELL GRANT 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—A $1,000 
grant-in-aid for research in insect 
and nematode control has_ been 
donated to the New Mexico A&M 
Experiment Station by the Shell 
Chemical Corp., according to Dr. J. 
Gordon Watts, head of A&M’s botany 
and entomology department. The fund 
will be used to support studies on the 
effects of various nematode controls 
on cotton and other crops and studies 
in the control of various livestock in- 
sects. 
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| Industry Patents and Trademarks 


2,833,639 


Pre-Emergence Herbicide Control 
with Dinitro-Phenols. Patent issued 
May 6, 1958, to Keith C. Barrons and 
John D. Eastman, Midland, Mich., as- 
signors to The Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland. A method which comprises 
applying to the soil surface of an 
area previously planted with a large 
seeded crop (a) an aqueous disper- 
sion of a phytotoxicant selected from 
the group consisting of the 2,4-dini- 
tro-6-loweralkyl-phenols and their 
water-soluble salts at a substantially 
uniform dosage of from 1 to 18 
pounds of 2,4-dinitro-6-loweralkyl- 
phenol per acre and (b) an alkali at 
a substantially uniform dosage per 
acre of at least the weight of 2,4- 
dinitro-6-loweralkyl-phenol applied to 
said soil, said applications being com- 
pleted at least 48 hours prior to the 
normal time for emergence of said 
crop plants. 


2,833,640 

Method and Compositions for Am- 
moniation of Soils. Patent issued May 
6, 1958, to Frederick C. Bersworth, 
Framingham Center, Mass., assignor 
to The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. A composition for application 
to soil to induce ammoniation thereof 
comprising a solid carrier blended 
with a compound having the follow- 
ing general formula: 


A B 
NC “ron 


wherein X is an alkylene group which 
interposes two to three carbon atoms 
in the chain between the indicated 
nitrogen atoms; R is chosen from the 
group consisting of methylene, ethyl- 
ene, isopropylene, trimethylene; A is 
selected from the group consisting of 
—CH.CH:OH and longer chain low 
molecular weight beta-hydroxy alkyl 
groups; B is selected from the group 
consisting of A, —CH.COOM, and 
—RCN; and M is selected from the 
group consisting of hydrogen, alkali 
metal and ammonium. 


2,833,656 

Method and Means for Treating 
Perishable Agricultural Products. Pa- 
tent issued May 6, 1958, to Arthur F. 
Kalmar and Hugh F. Fitzpatrick, 
Riverside, Cal., assignors to Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., San 
Jose, Cal. A method of treating 
perishable agricultural products 
which comprises contacting said 
products with an aqueous solution 
containing at least 0.02% by weight 
of a water soluble salt of ortho- 
phenylphenol, at least 05% by 
weight of hexamethylenetetramine, 
and also containing an alkaline sub- 
stance in sufficient concentration to 
maintain the pH of said solution 
above a value of 11 to depress hy- 
drolysis of said salt. 


2,833,689 


Fungicidal Compositions Compris- 
ing Benzothiazole and Benzoxazole 
Carbonic Acid Esters and Method of 
Control of Fungi. Patent issued May 
6, 1958, to Henry J. Gerjovich, Wil- 
mington, Del., assignor to E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. The method for the 
control of fungi comprising applying 
to organic material subject to fungus 
infection, in a fungicidally effective 
amount, a compound selected from 
the group represented by the formula 


Q x 
z 


wherein X, and are selected 
from the group consisting of oxygen 
and sulfur, R is selected from the 
group consisting of hydrogen and 
lower alkyl groups of less than five 
carbon atoms, R’ is an aliphatic hy- 


drocarbon radical of less than five 
carbon atoms, Q is halogen, Z is se- 
lected from the group consisting of 
hydrogen and nitro, and n is a whole 
number less than 4. 


2,833,687 


Method for Controlling Nematode 
Infestations and Nematocides Useful 
Therefor. Patent issued May 6, 1958, 
to W. E. Craig, Philadelphia, and 
John O. Van Hook, Roslyn, Pa., as- 
signors to Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia. A method of controlling 
nematode infestations of soil which 
comprises introducing 2,2,2-trichloro- 
1-cyanoethyl acetate into the soil in- 
fested with nematodes. 


2,833,805 
Dithiophosphate Insecticide. Patent 
issued May 6, 1958 to William R. 
Dively, Newark, Del., assignor to 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. As a new composition of matter, 
a compound of the formula 


(OR’) 


8 
zZ— H-sP (OR’): 


in which R is a radical of the group 
consisting of lower alkoxyethyl] and 
lower alkyl radical and R’ is a lower 
alkyl radical, Y is a member of the 
group consisting of sulfur and oxygen 
and Z is a member of the group con- 
sisting of hydrogen and RY. 


Industry Trade Marks 


.The following trade marks were published 
In the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office 
in compliance with section {2 (a) of the 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of opposition 
under section 13 may be filed within 30 days 
of publication in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.1 
to $0.5.) As provided by Section 3! of the act 
a fee of $25 must accompany each notice o' 
opposition. 


Doctor, in hand-lettered script, for 
insecticides, fungicides, insect repel- 
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lents. Filed April 18, 1955, by Juan 
Llurba, Havana, Cuba, owner of 
Cuban Reg. No. 60,413, dated June 
29, 1940. 

Nitro-Form design, with large let- 
ter “N” within circle in center of de- 
sign. The words “The ‘Blue Chip of 
Urea-Form’”’ appear across the top, 
for synthetic organic water-insoluble 
nitrogen compound designed primari- 
ly for predetermined nitrogen release 
values in crop raising. Filed June 20, 
1957, by Nitro-Form Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Woonsocket, R.I. First 
use, April 1, 1957. 

MEM, in capital letters, for minor 
element mixture used as an additive 
in fertilizers. Filed July 18, 1957, by 
International Minerals & Chemical 
rg Chicago. First use June 21, 

7. 


PEST CONTROL GUIDE 
BERKELEY, CAL.— The division 
of agricultural sciences of the Uni- 
versity of California has issued a new 
leaflet entitled “1958 Pest Control 
Guide for Cotton.” 


NATIONAL POTASH OFFERS 
PRECISION SCREENING 


From the newest and most modern 
potash refinery, NATIONAL brings 
precision screening to the 


Order a car today of our Standard 
or Coarse muriate for a more uniform 


fertilizer industry. 


and free flowing product, 
and test this superior potash 
in your mixed fertilizer. 


Telephone, wire or write to: 


JOTASH COMPANY 


205 EAST 42nd ST. e NEW YORK 17, N.Y. ¢ ORegon 9-4950 
212 Bell Buiiding MONTGOMERY, ALA. e AMherst 55-8234 
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Time Running Out 
For Cotton Planting 


MEMPHIS—Mid-South farmers 
are keeping one eye on the sky and 
the other eye on the calendar as time 
runs out for planting cotton. Exten- 
sion service officials in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Missouri 
predicted that last week was a criti- 
cal one for the area’s cotton crop, 


They point out that unless the 
rains stopped last week there will be 
very little chance for farmers to get 
their land ready and the cotton plant- 
ed by May 25. June 1 is generally re- 
garded as the last day cotton can 
be planted with the reasonable ex- 
pectation of getting a good crop. 


Some institutions in southeast Mis- 
souri are instructing their tenants 
notto plant cottonafter May 20. They 
claim that cotton planted after that 
date is likely to be killed by frost 
before the plant is mature. Less than 
25% of the cotton has been planted 


in many southeast Missouri areas, 
county agents say, and much of that 
will have to be replanted. 


Replanting also was under way last 
week in other parts of the Mississippi 
Delta, most of it on higher and sandy 
soils. The Mississippi Extension Ser- 
vice reports that much of the low 
lands are still too wet or under 
water. However, between 40 and 50% 
of the state’s corn crop has been 
planted. 


Arkansas farmers are being hit 
again by the rains and little field 


work has been done during the past ~ 


week. 


In Tennessee, H. T. Short, exten- 
sion service district agent, reports 
farmers are far behind in their work. 
A little cotton has been planted, he 
said, but predicted that much of it 
will have to be replanted. 

Meanwhile, farmers are making 
plans for substitute crops in case the 
weather prevents cotton planting by 
June 1. Most of them favor corn or 
soybeans. 


Soils Group to Meet 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Topics of inter- 
est to the fertilizer industry will be 
up for discussion ai the meeting of 
the Soil Science Society of North 
Carolina, to be held May 22-23 at 
North Carolina State College here. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. Rus- 
sell Coleman, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Plant Food In- 
stitute, whose topic will be “Farm- 
ers’ Attitudes Toward the Use of 
Fertilizer.” / 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL EARNINGS 


SAINT LOUIS, MICH.—Michigan 
Chemical Corp. has announced net 
earnings after taxes of $119,098 for 
the first quarter of 1958, compared 
with $157,961 for the similar period 
in 1957. Based on the 720,665 shares 
now outstanding, earnings a share 
were $0.16 in 1958 and $0.22 in 1957. 
Sales for the first quarter were 
$2,782,808 in 1958 against $2,015,497 
in 1957. 


ORDINARY 


AMMONIUM NITRATE PRILLS 


Unretouched Photos Show Dramatic 
Superiority of Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 
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NITROGEN 


33.97% 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Chemical Company, a Subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


SALES OFFICES: 
AMARILLO, TEX.—First Not'l Bank Bidg. 


Station “'C"’ P. O. Box 7313 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adoms Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney St. 
DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bldg. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—6910 Fannin Street 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street, N.W. INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1I112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N.Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.—3212 Dodge St. 

PASADENA, CALIF,—317 North Loke Ave. 


The evidence is there for all to see . . . new, guaranteed 
free flowing Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is made up of 
uniformly round, hard and dry prills that stay that way in 


storage and during application. 


This is the big difference that can make a big difference 


in your sales . 


. . because Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 


delivers free flowing performance; and performance is what 
counts with you and your customers. 
You get other extras, too, when you handle Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate. Consistent, convincing advertising of 
this outstanding product in leading farm papers; personal 
service from your Phillips 66 Fertilizer field man, and 
prompt deliveries are included in the profitable benefits of 
selling Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. 
Order your supply of Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 


today. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—401 Oberlin Road 
SALT LAKE CITY; UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—52] East Sprague 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—425]! Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KFH Building 


PESTICIDES 


(Continued from page 1) 


tion of pesticides has been revised 
substantially, effective Jan. 1, 1958. 
By the establishment of several new 
commodity numbers more detailed 
statistics for U.S. exports are be- 
coming available. Separate categories 
have been set up for each of the 
following: 


DDT, technical 

DDT, formulations containing 20 
to 74% 

DDT, formulations containing 75% 
or more 

2,4-D and 2,4,5-T and their formu- 
lations 

Organic phosphate insecticides 

“Polychlor” insecticides, including 
DDD, methoxychlor, pentachloro- 
phenol, and some others as well 
as the chlorinated hydrocarbon 
group (aldrin, chlordane, dieldrin, 
endrin, heptachlor, and _ toxa- 
phene) 

Fungicides 

Fumigants, soil, grain and indus- 
trial 


The carryover of pesticides as of 
Sept. 30, 1957 was about as large on 
the whole as on the same date a year 
earlier, according to the annual sur- 
vey of manufacturers’ inventories 
conducted by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the 
National Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn. A somewhat larger proportion 
on the technical basis (38.6% com- 
pared to 27.9% in 1956) was report- 
ed to be prepared mixtures or formu- 
lations. Returns from basic producers 
reporting in both 1956 and 1957 indi- 
cated stocks of technical goods in 
their possession to have been up 28% 
in 1957. Their inventories as of Sept. 
30, 1956 totaled 97,483,000 Ib.; as of 
Sept. 30, 1957, 124,851,000 Ib. 

The 1957 spring season was up to a 
month late in widespread localities, 
thus slowing the demand for pesti- 
cides. Extremely severe summer 
drouth prevailed in the Northeast 
and nearby areas. Unlike the situa- 
tion in recent years, large areas of 
the Cotton Belt had heavy summer 
rainfall. For instance, many stations 
in Arkansas reported 80 inches. 


This ‘favored the buildup of seri- 
ous boll weevil infestations as well as 
larger-than-normal populations of 
cotton aphid. On the other hand 
grasshoppers, chinch bugs, and spider 
mites were significantly less numer- 
ous in cotton, possibly because of the 
heavy precipitation. Exceptionally 
heavy rains toward the end of the 
season plagued southern growers at 
harvest time. 


More boll weevils entered hiber- 
nation last fall than in 1956 in 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and South Carolina. The proportion 
remaining alive to emerge and in- 
vade the new 1958 cotton crop is 
being determined this spring. Louis- 
iana has found a winter survival of 
18%; this is a much lower per- 
centage than a year ago but sur- 
viving numbers are not much less 
in view of the heavy fall popula- 
tion. 


Sales of cotton insecticides report- 
ed in Louisiana for the years 1955 to 
1957 have been recalculated to show 
quantities of active ingredients in- 
volved. The volume of prepared form- 
ulations reported sold in 1957 amount- 
ed to 16,800,000 Ib. dusts and 560,000 
gal. spray concentrates. This was a 
decrease from the 24,400,000 Ib. dusts 
sold in 1956, but a substantial in- 
crease from the 336,000 gal. sprays 
sold then. 

Alabama reported 585,967 acres or 
57% of its planted cotton acreage 
treated for insect control in 1957. 
This compares with 574,858 acres 
treated in 1956. The insecticides used 
in 1957 included 27,819,000 Ib. dusts 
and 270,243 gal. spray concentrates. 
The dusts used were mostly 3-5 BHC- 
DDT mixture (14,133,000 Ib.) and 
20% toxaphene (12,075,000 Ib.); 410,- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Southeastern U.S. 


Farmers Attitudes Toward Fertilizer 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing summary and analysis indicate 
that farmers in the Southeast should 
be using twice as much fertilizer as 
they are presently using. The sum- 
mary and analysis were prepared by 
the National Plant Food Institute, 
Washington, from a study by Nation- 
al Analysts, Inc., Philadelphia, a con- 
sumer research organization. 


Introduction 


Fertilizer consumption in the 
Southeastern United States should be 
approximately twice as great as it is 
at present. Despite experiment sta- 
tion and extension service recommen- 
dations, farmers in this area fail by 
a large margin to use on their crops 
the quantities of plant nutrient ele- 
ments known to be needed for the 
highest net earnings from their farm 
operation. 

Farmers aren’t using these materi- 
als in larger quantities for a number 
of reasons. These reasons are sum- 
marized in this report. They were 
learned through answers which farm- 
ers themselves gave to questions ask- 
ed of them by representatives of one 
of the nation’s leading consumer re- 
search organizations. These questions 
were designed to reveal the grower’s 
attitude toward the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers, and the answers were 
checked and rechecked for consist- 
ency. 

This report sets forth, in order 
shown: 


What the farmer likes about fer- 
tilizer 

What the farmer doesn’t like 
about fertilizer 

The farmer’s knowledge of ferti- 
lizers 

How the farmer reaches his deci- 
sion about fertilizer use 


Characteristics of the Southeast- . 


ern farmer 
How the survey was conducted 


What He Likes 


’ What makes a good farmer? Farm- 

ers were asked to think of someone 
in their area whom they considered 
to be a really outstanding farmer. 
They were then asked to give their 
opinion as to which of the following 
practices contributed most toward 
making him a good farmer. Their 
answers, in the order of their rela- 
tive importance, were: 


Reason Rating 
Use of more fertilizer per 

More fertile land to begin 

Use of more machinery .. 28 
Harder work and longer 


Greater attention to soil 
erosion problems 
Cultivation of more land.. 20 


Use of better seed ....... 17 

Use of better crop rotation 

Better yield per acre ..... 9 


Ninety percent of all Southeast- 
ern farmers indicated the use of 
some kind of fertilizer on their 
two most important crops. Of all 
growers using some kind of ferti- 
lizer, 94% were using commercial 
fertilizer on their two most impor- 
tant crops. 


Farmers questioned in the survey 
were classified according to their use 


of fertilizer. After the interviews 
were completed, each farmer in the 
sample was classified as to level of 
fertilizer use by a group of agrono- 
mists who were well acquainted with 
local farming conditions. Classifica- 
tions of levels of use were: 

High—Farmer generally using fer- 
tilizer at rates close to recommended 
level. 

Medium—Farmer using fairly good 
level, but well below college recom- 
mendations. 

Low—Farmer using some fertilizer 
but an amount very inadequate for 
his type of crops and soils. 

None—Farmer used no commercial 
fertilizer on either of his two most 
important crops during 1956. (Does 
not necessarily mean he used no fer- 
tilizer on his farm.) 

The percent of farmers falling into 
each class is as follows: 


“Classification Percent 


What do farmers like about com- 
mercial fertilizer? They gave a host 
of answers, but the answer given 
least of all was that there was a 
profit from using these materials. 


Farmers are generally pleased 
with the results of commercial fer- 
tilizers. Eighty one percent of those 
questioned indicated moderate to 
extreme satisfaction with the re- 
sults that they had obtained. When 
asked why, 89% indicated they 
were satisfied because of increased 
yields. Again no mention was made 
of the effect that the fertilizer had 
on increasing the net farm income, 


‘Those farmers who did not use 
commercial fertilizer were asked 
what effect they thought that the ad- 
dition of 500 Ib. per acre of a fertiliz- 
er would have on their crop. Fifty 
percent said that it would increase 
crop yields. The fact that many non- 
users generally think fertilizer would 
have a good or provisional effect 
should make them good potential 
customers. 

A change in fertilizer use was 
planned for the next year. Thirty sev- 
en percent of all farmers questioned 
indicated they were going to change 
their fertilizer practices for the com- 
ing year. Thirty nine percent of these 
planned to use more fertilizer or a 
fertilizer of a higher grade. Only 11% 
planned to decrease their fertilizer 
use. If their response in 1956 is in- 
dicative of their changing attitude, 
then this fluid group should be re- 
sponsive to sales programs. 

Fertilization of pastures and hay 
crops is generally thought to be a 
good practice. When asked if they 
thought the fertilization of forage 
crops was agood idea, 85% said 
that it was. However, only a small 
percentage of southeastern farmers 
actually do fertilize these crops. 


Farmers felt that fertilizing pas- 
tures and hay crops was a good idea 
for a number of reasons, but only 
about 1% to 2% indicated that in- 
creasing the net farm income was 
one of these reasons. 


Pastures and hay crops constituted 
the most important crops in the 
Southeast in 24% of the cases inter- 
viewed. In only 70% of the cases, 
however, was it indicated that these 
crops received any commercial fertil- 
izer. Pasture and hay crops should, 


and probably will, increase in the 
Southeast. In this feed deficient area, 
which, incidentally, is ideally adapted 
for forage crop production, such 
crops, when adequately fertilized, of- 
fer an ideal substitute for cotton. By 
encouraging the development of this 
type of agriculture, the industry could 
create the market it needs to offset 
the decrease in cotton acreage, 


What He Dislikes 


Farmers think well of fertilizer, 
but why do they not use it to a 
greater extent? By their own admis- 
sion, those who didn’t use commercial 
fertilizers (7% of total) said that 
they failed to do so because: 


It was not essential to crop pro- 
duction. 
They didn’t have enough money. 


They preferred organic material. 


Fifty three percent of all persons 
interviewed preferred animal manure 
to commercial fertilizers, other fac- 
tors being equal. Some of the reasons 
given for this preference are sound. 
The point that should be seized upon 
by educational agencies and by in- 
dustry, however, is that commercial 
fertilizer produces the same effect as 
manure when used in adequate quan- 
tities and in conjunction with other 
sound management practices. This 


unconscious adherence to the outmod- 
ed humus theory on the part of many 
farmers is effectively blocking the 
efficient agriculture which would re- 
sult from the intelligent use of com- 
mercial fertilizer. 


Other drawbacks to the use of com- 
mercial fertilizer were listed as: 


Costs too much. 
Difficult to apply. 
Requires moisture. 
Harmful to soil. 


Even farmers who used commercial 
fertilizers occasionally have some res- 
ervations about it. When asked what 
effect would be of doubling their 
rate of application, about one third 
thought the effects would be good. 
However, in terms of bad effects, 
they gave the following answers: 


Reason Percent 
Wasted money .......... 17 
Burn out 42 
Other harmful effects .... 6 
Costs too much .......... $ 
Harmful to soil ....... ‘ioe 


Thirty seven percent of the farm- 
ers felt that the effectiveness of fer- 
tilizer is dependent upon the weather. 
Available data indicate that in many 
cases adequate fertilization can offset 
some of the ill effects of drouth. 

Through education and an effective 
sales program, some of the fears ex- 
pressed above can be overcome and 
the use of fertilizer by this group 
may be increased. 

The farmers’ knowledge about soil 

(Turn to ATTITUDES, page 16) 


SHOP. TALK 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 


Croplife Marketing Editor 


Elsewhere on this page is another in a series of articles prepared 
by the National Plant Food Institute concerning farmers’ attitudes 
toward the use of fertilizer. The articles were written with the inter- 
ests of different crop regions in mind, this issue carrying the South- 
eastern U.S. summary. The Midwest and Western summaries will 
follow in subsequent issues. Findings are based on an extensive sur- 
vey conducted by an independent research firm. 

The results of the study have indicated a number of factors which 
are associated with the farmers’ use of fertilizer. Consideration of 


these factors, together with other 


to the suggestions below which, if 
translated into action, could increase 
and improve the use of fertilizer in 
the Southeast. 


The actions suggested by NPFI are 
varied but commendable. If every 
segment of the fertilizer industry—of 
which dealers are an important one— 
followed through on the suggested 
actions below much progress could be 
achieved. The suggested actions: 


1. To increase acceptance and use 
of soil tests by farmers and the ferti- 
lizer industry. 

2. To encourage simplified fertilizer 
recommendations and soil test ad- 
ministrative procedures through a 
continuing review of these items with 
soil testing personnel. 

3. To improve and expand demon- 
stration activities, particularly with 
feed and forage crops, and to pub- 
licize these demonstrations in every 
way possible. 

4. To emphasize the dollar-and- 
cents importance of adequate ferti- 
lizer use by increasing the collection 
and distribution of information on 
fertilizer economics. 

5. To intensify cooperative activi- 
ties with credit agencies, to acquaint 
them with the importance of ade- 
quate fertilizer use in a profitable 


background information, has led 


farming operation, and to develop 
with these agencies loan application 
forms requiring information on pro- 
posed fertilizer and liming practices. 

6. To increase the farmer’s aware- 
ness of his need for and basic under- 
standing of an adequate fertilizer 
program (a) by increasing direct- 
contact educational programs and (b) 
through increased use of mass media. 

7. To increase the clarity and eye 
appeal of fertilizer publications to 
ensure their wider use. 

8. To develop with land-grant col- 
leges research projects that will pro- 
vide results of fertilizer studies in 
terms of dollars and cents. 

9. To give limited support to re- 
search in plant nutrition and soil sci- 
ence which may lead to the increased 
and more intelligent use of fertilizer. 

10. To develop promotional materi- 
als describing alternative profitable 
farming enterprises (such as live- 
stock and forage) and the required 
management practices to help the 
Southeastern farmer meet the crisis 
of shrinking row crop acreage and 
related loss of income. 

11. To promote a greater degree of 
cooperation between the fertilizer in- 
dustry and public agricultural work- 
ers. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6005—Fork 
Lift Truck 


High stacking ability, plus easy 
access to low headroom areas, are 
claimed for the model 460 “Tow- 
motor” fork lift truck equipped with 
“Triple Lift Mast.” The manufactur- 
er, Towmotor Corp., states that 
“Mast’s” over-all lowered height of 
71 in. permits safe entry into rail 
cars and low-ceilinged storage areas. 
The maximum lift is 144 in. Check 
No. 6005 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure details. 


No. 6742—Irrigation 
Guide 


An irrigation performance guide 
slide rule has been prepared by the 
Buckner Manufacturing Co., Inc. The 
guide relates such factors as spacing 
of sprinklers, precipitation rate, to- 
tal gallons per minute, number of 
sprinklers, nozzle size, pressure psi, 
pipe length and pressure drops. In- 
structions for use are printed on the 
guide. Check No. 6742 on the coupon 
and mail it to Croplife to secure de- 
tails. 


No. 6014—Truack 
Hoist 


The Triumph Division of the C. O. 
Bartlett & Snow Co. has added a 


heavy-duty truck hoist to its line. The 
hoist is available in three standard 
sizes having gross vehicle weight in- 
clined dumping capacities of 15,000 
Ib., 25,000 Ib. and 37,500 Ib., respec- 
tively. The hoisting mechanism is 
stationary. The design leaves the 
center area of the driveway clear so 
the cab of a truck can be lifted up 
between the I-beams if necessary. 
The hoist’s motor is totally enclosed. 
Check No. 6014 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. Please print 
or type name and address. 


No. 6740—“Nurse 
Tank” Transport 


General Metals, Inc., is now in 
production on a new trailer-mounted 
1,000-gal. “Nurse Tank” transport. 
The transport is designed for haul- 
ing nitrogen solutions and liquid fer- 
tilizers from storage tanks to the 
farm and out to the field. It serves 


No. 6005—-Fork-Lift Truck 
No. 6011—Boom Truck 
No. 6014—Truck Hoist 
No. 6015—Pick-Up Lift 

Ne. 6016—Bulk System 
No. 6719—Weed Guide 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 
NAME 


Send me information on the items marked: ; 
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0 No. 6728—Apple Insects 

No. 6729—Plant Tranquilizer 
No. 6730—Ingredients 

D No. 6731—Container Closure 
Ne. 6734—Mulch-Layer 

O Ne. 6735—Brochure 


FIRST CLASS 

PERMIT No. 2 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE — 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— =} 
Croplife 
P. O. Box 67 —' 
t Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. — 4 


as a source of supply for trailer or 
tractor applicator units and is used 
in putting the solutions on the field. 
The unit is especially designed for ni- 
trogen solutions, and may also be 
used for transporting insecticides, 
weed killers and other liquid prod- 
ucts. The transport can be backed 
as easily as any farm trailer and 
can be turned as short as any car, it 
is claimed. The transport unit con- 
sists of trailer, saddles, tank, fittings, 
hose, gauges, air compressor, front 
end jack, trailer hitch and all neces- 
sary equipment. Check No. 6740 on 
the coupon and mail it to secure de- 
tails. Please print or type name and 
address. 


No. 6015—Pick-Up 
Lift 


The “Express-O-Lift,” a hydrauli- 
cally operated pick-up lift gate de- 
signed specifically for %4- and %-ton 
pick-up trucks with express-type 
bodies is a new addition to the lift 
gate line manufactured by the An- 


thony Co. The unit will raise or lower 
loads up to 800 lb. from a truck, it 
is claimed. The unit can be bolted to 
the truck body in place of the tail 
gate. A small electric motor drives 
the hydraulic mechanism. Check No. 
6015 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. Please print or type 
name and address. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6729—Plant 
Tranguilizer 


A chemical tranquilizer for plants 
has been developed by United States 
Rubber Co. It will be marketed for 
use on selected crops for the first 
time this season. Called by the trade 
name, “Duraset-20W,” the product is 
said to increase plant yields by re- 
ducing the effects of shock and stress 
caused by such conditions as heat 
spells and sudden cold snaps. Success- 
ful field tests have been performed 
by using the product on tomatoes, 
cotton, cherry trees, alfalfa, soybeans 
and other fruits and vegetables. 
Check No. 6729 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. 


No. 6728—Apple 
Insect Control 


Acceptance of a “Crag Sevin” ex- 
perimental label for control of apple 
insects has been granted by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, it was 
announced by Crag Agricultural 
Chemicals Department, Union Car- 
bide Chemicals Co., Division of Union 
Carbide Corp. The product will be 
available only in limited quantities 
this year. The new label recommends 
use of “Sevin” 50% wettable powder 
at the rate of one or 2 Ib. per 100 gal. 
of dilute spray. Check No. 6728 on 
the coupon and mail it to secure de- 
tails. Please print or type name and 
address. 


Laying Machine 


A new machine for laying black 
polyethylene film for mulching pur- 
poses has been announced by the 
Bakelite Co., Division of Union Car- 
bide Corp. The machine lays film at a 
speed of about one acre per hour. In 
a 1957 experiment with cantaloupes, 
film cost was $160 per acre and melon 
yields were increased nearly three 
times compared with the check plot. 
The mulch is laid prior to planting. 
Existing farm implements may be 
utilized in rigging up the machine. 
Secure details by checking No. 6734 
on the coupon and mailing it to Crop- 
life. Please print or type name and 
address. 


No. 6727—Trailer 
Applicator 


General Metals, Inc., has developed 
a new trailer applicator, the model 
TPD-200, for top-dressing of nitrogen 
solutions or complete liquid ferti- 
lizers. The unit is said to be ideal for 
fertilizing pastures, small grain and 
row crops, and up to 200 acres may be 
fertilized in one day. A choice of 235- 
gal. pressure or 210-gal. non-pressure 
tank of aluminum, steel or stainless 
steel is provided. The standard 21-ft. 
boom is made in three sections. There 
are 24 nozzles. Literature may be 
secured by checking No. 6727 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 
Please print or type name and ad- 
dress. 


No. 6731—Liquid 
Container Closure 


The Rieke Metal Products Corp. 
announces its new “self-venting Flex- 
Spout” closure for liquid shipments. 
The unit incorporates an internal 
vent feature that obviates the neces- 
sity for other separate vents or clos- 
ures on steel or fiber shipping con- 
tainers. The closure is a completely 


assembled unit that requires no posi- 


tioning or registration when affixed 
to the container. The spout is of poly- 
ethylene, it can be extended or re- 
cessed and is claimed to eliminate the 
“glug” in pouring. Check No. 6731 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife to 
secure details. Please print or type 
name and address. 


No. 6739—Advertis- 
ing Mats 

Advertising mats made up for deal- 
ers who want to advertise in their 
local newspapers certain farm and 
orchard chemicals manufactured by 
the U.S. Rubber Company, Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division, have been 
prepared. Information about the mats 
may be obtained by checking No. 6739 


on the coupon and mailing it to Crop- 
life. 


No. 6738—Seed 
Treatment Data 


A comprehensive 54-page book 
which describes the properties and 
uses of seed treating compounds has 
been published by Corn States Hy- 
brid Service. It contains a compila- 
tion of article reprints which de- 
tail the results of experiment station 
studies of seed treatments conducted 
throughout the country. The treated 

(Turn to WHAT’S NEW, page 14) 
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ACTUAL PHOTO OF MONSANTO’S LION IN A DEALER'S STORE 


make more put LION 


LION BRAND AMMONIUM NITRATE advertising and 
field promotion help you sell more by getting across to 
your customers these facts: 


e Lion brand is guaranteed to contain 33.5% nitrogen. 


e Lion brand contains both of two important kinds of 
nitrogen: quick-acting nitrate nitrogen that gets plants 
started fast... and -lasting ammonia nitrogen that 
resists leaching, feeds crops steadily for months. 


e Lion brand is prilled . .. coated pellets of uniform size 
for easier spreading. 


e Lion brand is guaranteed to flow freely not for just a 
year, but until used, when stored properly. 


e Lion brand is now in a new green and yellow bag 
constructed to give greater protection. 


World’s largest 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BRAND 


MONSANTO’S PROMOTION AND ADVERTISING in- 


crease your sales and profits with: 


e Advertising campai pce mixed fertilizer 
as well as Lion brand in leading farm publications 
read by your customers. 


e Local farm radio, billboards and local newspaper 
advertising support. 

e Literature on crops grown in your area, including 
mixed fertilizer recommendations. 

e Fertilization wall charts for your area. 


@ Soil test sample bags, memo books, decals, book 
matches, product samples, banners, folders and many 
other promotional items. 


° . INORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 


This year LION brand is 
better than ever... more 
uniform in size... can’t 
cake when bags are 
stored properly. 


producer of prilled Ammonium Nitrate 


LOUIS 24, MISSOURI 


$7. 
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Portals progress 
for the benefit agriculture 


Modesto Agricultural Laboratory, Modesto, California 


The doors of Shell Development Company’s 
completely modernized and expanded facilities 
at Modesto, California, officially opened April 
17, 1958. This new installation is dedicated to 


the intensive study of pesticides—not only for _ 
agriculture, but also for pests that harass the 


general public in homes, gardens, recreation 
areas and in industry. 

The Modesto Agricultural Laboratory ranks 
among the foremost installations of its type in 
the world. Its organizational make-up is com- 
prised of four groups: Biological Research; 
Chemical Research; Service; and Products Ap- 
plication. All four groups are co-ordinated 
under one Director. 

The facilities include modern, well-equipped 


- laboratories, an up-to-date reference library, 


five spacious greenhouses and a 142-acre_ex- 


This modern conference room adjoins Director's 
office. Here department heads attend regular 
meetings, They work as a team to discuss and 
resolve field and laboratory research problems. 


For technical information on Shell Chemical products, write toz : 


perimental farm. After preliminary laboratory 
study is completed, Shell researchers can then 
conduct field tests and further experiments to 
prove new products under authentic farming 
conditions. 

Shell pesticides now in successful use in every 
agricultural area include aldrin, dieldrin, en- 
drin, methy] parathion and Phosdrin® Insecti- 
cides; allyl alcohol weed seed killer; D-D® and 
Nemagon® Soil Fumigants. The new addi- 
tions to the Modesto Agricultural Laboratory 
promise the continued development of new, 
easier-to-use and more effective weapons for 
the continuing battle against crop-destroying 


pests. 
Shell Chemical Corporation looks to a 


‘brighter tomorrow for agriculture through 


chemical research today. 


Laboratories contain the most modern, scientific equip- 
ment available. When preliminary tests are completed, 
_ fesearchers can then move out to the 142-acre farm 
for further proving under actual farming conditions. 


” 
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Personnel have at their disposal this modern library 
and technical material on chemistry, b 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
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WHAT'S NEW 


(Continued from page 10) 


seeds were tested in cold test cham- 
bers, greenhouses, seed fields and on 
farms. Also included in the publica- 
tion are descriptions of the various 
formulations now available and the 
treatments recommended for control 
of fungi, smuts, seed decay and seed- 
ling blight. Specimen labels for each 
formulation are bound into the book. 
Secure the book by checking No. 6738 
on the coupon and mailing it to Crop- 
life. Please print or type name and 
address. 


No. 6724—Rubber- 
Lined Tanks 


The Gates Rubber Co. has prepared 
a new folder describing its “50-H 
rubber-lined tanks” and listing tank 
specifications for both pressure and 
non-pressure fertilizer chemicals. The 


literature states that Gates tanks 
“give permanent corrosion protection 
for all fertilizer solutions.” The tanks 
have a 3/16-in. rubber lining “weld- 
ed” to the steel surface, states the 
folder. Check No. 6724 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure details. Please 
print or type name and address. 


No. 6735—Insecticide- 


Fertilizer Brochure 


A colorful, 8-page brochure has 
been published by the Velsicol Chemi- 
cal Corp. to describe methods of ap- 
plying fertilizer mixed with Hep- 
tachlor insecticide. Broadcasting, 


banding in the row, side dressing, 
liquid application, double banding, 
and drilling with seed are discussed. 
Action photos and two-color drawings 
accompany the text. The brochure is 
educational in nature and can be used 
as an aid to farmers and in class- 
room work. A copy of the brochure 
may be obtained by checking No. 
6735 on the coupon and mailing it to 
Croplife. Please print or type name 
and address. 


No. 6719—Weed 
Control Guide 


“Chemical Weed Control Guide,” an 
annual publication, has been prepared 
for 1958 by the Soil Building Division, 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 
The 76-page guide lists weed control 
information for the dairyman, vege- 
table grower, fruit grower, diversified 
farmer and instructions in the use of 
weed killers and equipment. Check 
No. 6719 on the coupon and mail ‘it 
to Croplife. Please print name and 
address. 
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Profits Are Yours 


when you sell these 


Y Grace Urea Prills 


When your customers require nitrogen in the 
solid form, you'll find it sound (and profitable) 
business to recommend Grace Urea Prills, guar- 
anteed 45 % nitrogen. This is a special free-flowing 
form of urea with definitely superior anti-leaching 
qualities—ideal whenever a solid nitrogen is 


preferred. 


Y Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea 


46% nitrogen. 


And Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea is 
the right recommendation for foliar spraying, 
because this urea is specially formulated for foliar 
application. Its low biuret content (less than 
0.2%) makes it safe; it is completely water 
soluble, won’t clog spray equipment; and it is 


Team Up — Profit? 


AWORLO OF EXPERIENC 


Chemical Company 4 division of Grace Co. 


MEMPHIS —Home Federal Bidg., JAckson 7-1551 * CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
TAMPA —2808 S. MacDill Ave., 82-3531 * NEW YORK—7 Honover Squore, Digby 4-1200 


No. 6723—Fertilizer, 
Lime Pamphlets 


Three pamphlets designed to help 
farmers realize higher yields per acre 
are available free from Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s Inorganic Chem- 
icals Division. Two of the pamphlets 
are devoted to the correct fertiliza- 
tion of corn and cotton, respectively; 
the third points out the advantages 
of applying lime to fields in order to 
increase crop yields and help ferti- 
lizers do their most efficient work. 
Check No. 6723 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife to secure details. 
Please print or type name and ad- 
dress. 


No. 6725—Front-End 
Loader 


The Frank G. Hough Co. has an- 
nounced production of an entirely 
new “Payloader” model, the H-25. It 
is a rubber-tired front-end loader 
with rated carrying capacity of 2,500 
lb. It can be operated out of boxcars 
having 6-ft. doors. Company officials 
say that is has a different frame, 


wheels, axles, transmission, torque- 
converter, styling, bucket design, 
electrical system, hydraulics, brakes, 
engine, differential, etc., than other 
“Payloader” models. The unit has a 
12-volt electrical system. Check No. 
6725 on the coupon to secure details. 
Please print or type name and ad- 
dress. 


No. 6737—Range 
Fertilization Leaflet 


A leaflet entitled “A Report to Cali- 
fornia Ranchers” presents case his- 
tories of California range demonstra- 
tions. The report was prepared by 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd. and de- 
scribes field operations carried out 
by the company, individual ranchers, 
soil conservation districts and Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College. Re- 
sults showed a $16.99 average in- 
crease in profit per acre, the leaflet 
states. Check No. 6737 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure the leaflet. 


No. 6011—Boom 
Truek 


Details of a new type of boom 
truck, the “Hydro-Boom,” have been 
announced by the Vanguard Engi- 
neering Co. The boom moves in all 
directions and is available in hand- 
operated or battery-operated models 
with or without power propulsion. 
Check No. 6011 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. Please print 
or type name and address. 


No. 6730—Herhbicide 
Ingredient 


Volume production of methylace- 
tylene-propadiene, a chemical inter- 
mediate, has been started by the Dow 
Chemical Co. Fields in which the 
chemical may find use include agri- 
cultural herbicides. Check No. 6730 
on the coupon and mail it to secure 
details. Please print or type name 
and address. 


No. 6016—Bulk 


System 

“Kaiser Nest-A-Bin’”—a product of 
the Kaiser Aircraft & Electronics Di- 
vision of Kaiser Industries Corp., is 
described as a bulk handling and 
storage system for liquids and granu- 
lars in the feed, grain and other in- 
dustries. The bins have a storage ca- 
pacity of 77 cu. ft. Eight empty bins 
can be nested in the same cubic space 
occupied by one full bin. Secure de- 
tails by checking No. 6016 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. Please print or type name and 
address. 
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SALES 


By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


“Oh, Dad, you don’t seem to have 
so many customers this morning. Can 
I go play baseball for a while with 
my pals?” 

Ralph Culpepper, the tall, neatly- 
dressed hardware dealer, looked at 
his ten-year-old son and smiled. With 
Tom were four other boys. They 
carried gloves, bats and balls. Eager, 
hopeful eyes looked at the hardware 
dealer. 

“Well, I’ve got one little job for 
you to do, and then you can go play 
ball for an hour or so,” the father 
said. “Pat McGillicuddy has ordered 
four red wheelbarrows and he wants 
them right away. Our truck is out 
delivering in the country, and Pat’s 
trucks are out with fertilizer. How 
about you boys wheeling those wheel- 
barrows over to Pat’s up the back 
alley? It’s only two blocks.” 

“Okay,” grinned Tom through his 
freckles. “Come on, boys, let’s get 
goin’. ” 

The wheelbarrows were lined up 
in the alley. The fifth boy, a young- 
ster who was quite fat, wailed. “I 
ain’t got no wheelbarrow.” 

“Aw, quit yer bellachin’, Fatty,” 
said another. “I’ll let you wheel mine, 
the last half block.” 

Tom Culpepper turned to his pals. 
“Okay, men,” he said. “Let’s make a 
march outa this. I'll lead and we’ll all 
go up the alley whistlin’ our club 
song ‘Bridge of the River Kwai.’ 
One ... two. three—here we 
go.” 

Up the alley the five boys went, 
each proudly handling a wheelbar- 
row, except Fatty who looked lost in 
the parade, and each boy whistling 
merrily. 


Ralph Culpepper looked fondly 
after them. “Gosh, what a wonder- 
ful time of life for them. No wor- 
ries . . . everything fun and ad- 
venture ... I’ve gotta take off 
two weeks and go fishing with Tom 
on vacation this year ... I want 
to feel like he does. I did once...” 


Oscar Schoenfeld frowned at his 
desk as he heard a lot of shrill, half 
melodious whistling outside in the 
parking area. Tillie Mason, plump 
and ulcerish, got up from her desk 
and moved to the window. 

“Oh, Oscar, come look at the cute 
boys,” she said. ““‘They’re marching as 
they wheel some barrows. And 
they’re comin’ here.” 

“Ach, what foolishness!” Oscar 
cried. “They are botherin’ me. I will 
tell them to get out of here with 
their monkey-shines and go bother 
somebody else.” 

He got outside just as the parade 
came to a halt. Tom Culpepper 
saluted smartly, his mouth in a 
friendly smile. “Good mornin’, sir! 
We have brought you the four wheel- 
barrows you ordered. Now we'll take 
out our baseball togs and go and 
play.” 

“Wheelbarrows!” thundered Oscar. 
“We didn’t order any! What is this 
foolishness ?” 

The small boys looked dismayed, 
but Tom spoke up firmly. “My dad 
told me to bring them here. He said 
Mr. McGillicuddy wanted them right 
away. Our truck is out deliverin’ and 
he said your trucks are busy, too. So 
we wheeled the things over here.” 

“That Irisher!” Oscar thundered. 
‘Is he going out of his mindt? Al- 
ways he’s buying something. Our 
shelves are chockfull now. Everyday 
I have to kick salesmen oudt of this 
place and still they keep comin’. I 
don’t want those wheelbarrows. Take 
them back.” 


“Goody!” yelled Fatty. “Then I'll 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


get a chance to wheel one all the way 
to the hardware store.” 


“No, wait!” said Tom Culpepper. 
“Are you sure you don’t want these 
wheelbarrows, Mr. Schoenfeld? Isn’t 
Mr. McGillicuddy around here?” 


“No, he is oudt somewhere chasing 
aroundt,” Oscar snapped. “All the 
time I have to keep sending back 
schtuff he ordered. He can never say 
no to a salesman. What do we want 
with your wheelbarrows? We sell 
feeds and farm supplies, and those 
crazy organics schtuffs. We are not 
going to take on wheelbarrows, too!” 


“Gosh,” said Tom, “I really don’t 


know what to do. I’m afraid my 
dad will get mad if I bring these 
wheelbarrows back. He said I 
should be sure to get them over 
here right away. Oh—there’s Mr. 
McGillicuddy now. Come on, boys, 
let’s give him a show.” 


Quickly the boys grabbed the 
wheelbarrows. Then, whistling the 
“Bridge on the River Kwai” they 
marched around in a circle, heads 
high, lips pursed, eyes sparkling. 

“Begorra, that’s quite a sight,”’ said 
Pat in a pleased tone. “Don’t you 
think so, Oscar?” 


“No, I don’t!” Oscar said bluntly. 
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“I toldt them to take the wheelbar- 
rows back to the hardware store. We 
don’t want them.” 


“But we do.” A cold glint came 
into Pat’s eyes. 

“What for?” Oscar shouted. “We 
got too much schtuff in the store 
now!” 

“The wheelbarrows are going to 
help us sell some of it,” Pat said 
quietly. 

“Ach, how you talk—foolish!” 


Pat gritted his teeth, “I visited a 
garden supply store in the county 
seat the other day when I called on 
a farmer near there, Oscar. They 
had a wheelbarrow in an aisle. It 
was filled with two bags of fertilizer, 
a sprayer, some rose bushes, pack- 
aged seeds and lawn seed, a spade, a 
shovel and cans of insecticide. It was 
quite a sight.” 


“Ach, those chain stores are full of 
crazy ideas, too,” Oscar snapped. 


“I thought we could put one such 
(Turn to OSCAR & PAT, page 16) 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD FERTILIZER 


(Continued from page 9) 


fertility and fertilizers is somewhat 
restricted. When asked what ele- 
ments were needed on their soils for 
good crop production, 15% of all 
farmers questioned indicated they 
didn’t know. The remainder gave an- 
swers which included various com- 
binations of nitrogen, phosphate and 
potash. 


What He Knows 


Many farmers cannot translate 
plant nutrient deficiencies into the 
need for specific fertilizer grades or 
ratios. Growers were asked which of 
several mixed fertilizers would be 
recommended for a neighbor if the 
soil test showed that: 


a. the greatest deficiency were pot- 
ash, and 


b. the greatest deficiency were ni- 
trogen. 


Sixty percent missed the answer 
to one or both questions. This is 
perhaps one of the most significant 
findings of this study. By increas- 
ing the farmer’s understanding of 
fertilizer use in relation to the 
fertility level of his land, he stands 
to increase his net income and in- 
creased net farm income is tradi- 
tionally associated with increased 
fertilizer use. 


Farmers are better informed about 
the relation of fertilizer grade to the 
cost per ton. They were asked which 
was the better buy—a 3-12-12 at $50 
per ton or a 3-24-24 at $80 per ton. 
Seventy one percent indicated that 
the latter was the better buy, 16% 
didn’t know, while 13% gave the 
wrong answer. When asked why they 
chose a 3-24-24, a number gave an- 
swers suggestive of an incomplete 
understanding as to why this grade 
was chosen. 


How He Decides 


Farmers get their information 
about fertilizer from numerous sourc- 
es. But soil testing stands out as a 
much more important factor than has 
previously been recognized. Those who 
indicated some knowledge about the 
needs of their soil (85%) were asked 
how they got this information. They 
replied as follows: 


Source Percent 
Results of soil test ....... 45 
Own experience and knowl- 

Demonstration plots ...... 12 
County agents and other 

Other farmers ........... 4 


Soil testing ranked high as a 
guide to fertilizer purchases. Fifty 
seven percent of all persons using 
commercial fertilizer on their most 
important crops had their soil test- 
ed at some time, but 72% of those 
classed as high-level users had had 
a soil test. Asked why no soil test 
had been made, 48% of those us- 
ing commercial fertilizer said that 
it was the result of their own neg- 
ligence. 


Soil test recommendations are fol- 
lowed. Asked how a soil test affect- 
ed their use of fertilizer, a surprising 
76% indicated that they had followed 
the recommendations completely or 
in part, at least. Only 13% indicated 
that they did not follow the fertilizer 
suggestions outlined on the soil test 
report. Ninety-five percent of the 
high-level users indicated that they 
had followed the soil test recommen- 
dations completely or in part. 


Thirty five percent of the growers 
who did not use commercial fertil- 
izer had a soil test, and 80% of this 
group indicated that they did not fol- 
low recommendations at all. 


The degree of association between 
level of fertilizer consumption and 
the use of a soil test suggests strong- 
ly that here is a tool which, if pro- 


perly -used, could increase fertilizer 
consumption by that large group 
(67%) classed as medium or lower. 


Farmers generally rank their 
own knowledge and experience high 
as a source of information about 
soil fertility and fertilizers. 


But farmers tend to discuss their 
fertilizer problems with other people. 
Forty six percent of all persons using 
fertilizer on their selected crops had 
discussed their fertilizer needs with 
someone, while 47% of those not 
using these materials reported some 
discussion. 

Fertilizer dealers and county 
agents are the persons most often 
consulted. The persons with whom 
the farmer discussed his fertilizer 
needs are as follows: 


Source Percent 
Local dealer 30 
County agent ............ 24 
Soil conservation worker.. 12 


Seventy five percent of the users 
and 67% of the nonusers claimed 
that these discussions were helpful 
and that they led to specific action. 
Only 15% of the users and 33% of 
the nonusers felt that these discus- 
sions were of no value. 


But farmers believed that the most 
practical information is that which 
they get from their county agents. 
They were asked which of several 
sources they considered to be the 
most practical in terms of good fertil- 
izer information. These sources, listed 
below in the order of their relative 
importance, are as follows: 


Source Rating 
Agricultural college publi- 
Local farm magazines..... 21 


National farm magazines .. 18 
Manufacturer’s salesman .. 5 


Reading is an important source of 
information on fertilizer. About 57% 
of southeastern farmers said that 
they had read about fertilizer use. 
About 81% indicated that they got 
this information from local and na- 
tional farm magazines. Seventeen 
percent also listed government and 
extension service publications as a 
source of information. Only 26% of 
the users considered the information 
that they got by reading to be of no 
value, while 50% of the nonusers 
placed such information in this cate- 
gory. 

Radio and TV may also be a source 
of information. About 18% of all 
southeastern farmers indicated that 
they had heard or seen something 
about fertilizer use on radio or TV. 
Of those who reported hearing or 
seeing something on either of these 
two media, about 45% reported that 
it had no effect or was not helpful 
to them. It may well be, however, 
that these two media serve as a 
means of creating awareness in that 
group of farmers which indicated 
that they relied on their knowledge 
and experience for their information. 


Demonstration plots may also be 
an important source of information. 
When asked what effect they thought 
that seeing demonstration plots had 
on other farmers, 70% indicated that 
they thought it would have a good 
or positive effect. But when asked 
if they, themselves. had actually 
visited such plots, only 24% so in- 
dicated. 

Those who had actually visited 
demonstration plots had done so be- 
cause: They had read or heard about 
them. They had followed the sugges- 
tion of an agricultural expert. They 
had visited one in an agricultural 
course. Matter of chance. 


But not one farmer indicated a 


visit to a demonstration plot because 
of the suggestions of a fertilizer 
dealer or salesman. 


Farmers’ generally felt that 
demonstrations were more con- 
vincing when they were put out on 
poor land and in plots of 10 to 15 
acres in size. They also believe that 
the demonstrations would be more 
convincing if held on the farms of 
less successful growers. 


Lack of money was one of the 
most frequently listed reasons for 
not purchasing commercial fertilizer. 
When asked if they would negotiate 
a loan for the purchase of fertilizers 
at reasonable rates of interest, 77% 
said that they certainly or probably 
would. They said this because they 
felt that it was a sound investment 
and that a sound farming operation 


“would not be possible without the 


use of fertilizer. Those who stated 
that they would not borrow under 
any conditions felt that the returns 
did not justify the risk and that 
they just didn’t believe in borrowing. 


In answer to the question, “If 
you had plenty of cash available, 
how much commercial fertilizer 
would you use?,” farmers indicated 
that on the average they would 
increase their fertilization rates by 
about 30 percent. 


His Background 


And about the farmer himself: 

Eighty percent were 40 years of 
age or older. 

Sixty-five percent have been oper- 
ating their farms for 20 years or 
more. 

Sixty percent had received no more 
than a grade school education. 


Seventy-seven percent had never 
had an agricultural course. 

Ninety-four percent indicated own- 
ership of all or part of the land 
farmed. 

Fifty-two percent felt that they 
had made less money than they had 
expected during the previous two 
years because of: 


Weather 

Price situation 
Production costs 

Soil fertility 

Government farm controls 
Market conditions 


Forty-eight percent felt that they 
had done as well as or better than 
they had expected because of: 


Their own skill 
Soil fertility 
Favorable weather 
Price situation 
Use of fertilizer 


Their outlook for the future is 
generally pessimistic. Seventy-eight 


percent indicated that they felt that | 


the future outlook for farming would 
generally be worse or at least no 
better than it is at the present, and 
65% of those questioned indicated 
that they had no definite plans for 
increasing their income during the 
next five years. The 35% who did 
have some plan for increasing their 
income indicated that it would be 
done as follows: 


Plan Percent* 
Change in livestock pro- 
gram 
Change in row crop pro- 
Cultivating more land ... 18 
Increased use of commer- 
cial fertilizer ......... 10 


*Multiple answers 


Management practices other than 
fertilization. Fifty-six percent indi- 
cated that they did not rotate their 
two most important crops. Only 11% 
indicated that they rotated with hay 
crops, while 16% indicated that their 
two most important crops (which in 
many cases was either cotton or 
corn) were rotated with cotton or 
corn. 

Only 1% was irrigating their two 
most important crops, even though 
a large portion of their farming fail- 
ures were attributed to the uncer- 
tainty of weather. 


The Survey 


The survey was conducted by per- 
sonal interviews, and the project was 
so designed that separate results 
were available for the nation as a 
whole and for the individual regions 
within the country. 

The questionnaire used in inter- 
viewing the farmers was developed 
in collaboration with a special indus- 
try committee and members of the 
National Plant Food Institute staff. 
Before it was used for the final sur- 
vey, it was pretested in order to de- 
termine if their replies could be con- 
sidered objective. 

The questions asked related spe- 
cifically to the farmer’s two most im- 
portant crops, excluding tobacco. In 
the Southeastern region these two 
crops were largely cotton and corn. 
Tobacco was eliminated as a prin- 
cipal crop in the Southeast because 
it was known that large amounts of 
fertilizer are already used on this 
crop, and it appears that there is rel- 
atively little potential for increased 
usage. 

The sample drawn in this study in- 
cluded those operators (exclusive of 
share-croppers) who were farming 
more than 100 acres of land. This 
eliminated 54% of the total number 
of farms as listed by the Census Bu- 
reau, but it included 92% of the to- 
tal farm land in the country. 


OSCAR & PAT 


(Continued from page 15) 


wheelbarrow in our main aisle, one 
outside on the loading platform 
and two in the parking lots where 
the highway traffic could see 
them.” 


“Himmel, what good would that 
do?” 

“People would see those wheelhar- 
rows filled with garden stuff and it 
would make them want to buy, 
Oscar. We’d get impulse sales.” 

“Ach, people would only charge it.” 

“You have to scratch your head to 
get display ideas the other fellow 
hasn’t got,” Pat said. “That makes 
your store stand out so people no- 
tice it, and you get more store traffic 
and more sales.” 

“That’s just what my dad says,” 
put in Tom Culpepper. 

Oscar paled. “I will watch those 
wheelbarrows and what you haf in 
them, McGillicuddy. I will keep track 
of how much we sell and how much 
people steal and who pays cash and 
who charges schtuff. You will see 
how crazy you are.” And with that he 
stomped off into the office. 

“Gee,” said Tom Culpepper. “And 
I thought my dad got grouchy now 
and then.” 

“My old man only spanks me about 
three times a week,” said Fatty, rub- 
bing his rear softly. “But I wouldn’t 
want that man for a daddy! Come on 
—let’s go play ball!” 


West Virginia Plans 
Agronomy Field Days 


MORGANTOWN, W.VA.—Dates 
have been set for two agronomy field 
days to be held during the summer, 
the West Virginia University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station announced 
here. 

The first field day will be held at 
the Reymann Memorial Farms near 
Wardensville on June 24. The second 
field day will be on July 24, at the 
Ohio Valley Experiment Substation 
at Pt. Pleasant. 

Much of the experiment station re- 
search in agronomy is conducted at 
these two locations. Research at the 
Reymann Memorial Farms deals with 
livestock and agronomy, under the 
climatic and soil conditions prevalent 
in the eastern part of the state. Re- 
search at the Ohio Valley Substation 
deals with farming conditions and 
crops as they exist in the Ohio Valley 
and the westernmost counties. 

Programs featuring research and 
new developments are being planned 
for each of the field days. 


PESTICIDES 


(Continued from page 8) 


000 Ib. calcium arsenate were applied. 


Arkansas reported 1,100,000 
acres treated for cotton insect con- 
trol in 1957 at a cost of $15,400,- 
000. The same trend toward in- 
creased application of organic phos- 
phates took place as in Louisiana. 
The shift from dusts to sprays was 
not marked. Nearly 1,500,000 Ib. 
calcium arsenate were used in Ar- 
kansas in 1957. The leading dusts 
were those containing BHC, toxa- 
phene and malathion in descending 
order while the leading sprays, also 
in descending order, were methyl 
parathion (including Guthion), 
toxaphene, and the aldrin group 
(aldrin, dieldrin, endrin and hep- 
tachlor). 


In 1956 about 95% of the cotton 
crop in California was treated with 
insecticides, most of this by commer- 
cial pest control operators. Only 10 
to 25% of the acreage was grower- 
treated. Of the 1,761,481 acre-treat- 
ments by operators, 95.7% were by 
airplane. Sprays comprised 70% of 
all operator treatments. 


Large-Scale Operations 


A number of insect species are 
responsible for serious damage to the 
forests, livestock ranges and crop 
lands of the U.S. Certain migratory 
pests breed in low-value ranch lands 
as on federal or state owned land. 
State and federal funds may be used 
to assist the land owners in protect- 


‘ing many times the acreage actually 


treated. By the nature and extent of 
the terrain and the time limitation, 
much of the control must be in the 
form of chemicals applied from the 
air. The following areas were treated 
by airplane in the main programs of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in 1957: 


acres 

Gypsy moth ............ 2,902,507 
Spruce budworm ....... 1,880,000 
Grasshoppers ........... 1,788,651 


Mediterranean fruit fly . 400,000 
Beet leafhopper (federal 


Last year’s cooperative federal- 
state gypsy moth eradication pro- 
gram in the Northeast began April 
22, 1957, and was completed June 14. 
A total of 2,484,494 gal. DDT-oil 
spray was applied in the New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania area 
under federal contract. Additional 
spraying under state contracts was 
completed on 105,820 acres in Penn- 
sylvania, 200,000 acres in New York, 
53,874 acres in Connecticut, 120,000 
acres in Massachusetts, 16,300 acres 
in Rhode Island, and 18,880 acres in 
Michigan, with small areas totalling 
130 acres elsewhere in New England. 


Cooperative grasshopper surveys 
made during the late summer and 
fall of 1957 showed the potential in- 
festation of crop lands to be general- 
ly lighter than in the fall of 1956. 
Infested range areas total 18,700,000 
acres in 17 western and midwestern 
states. Surveys of the hatch of young 
hoppers this spring will show where 
in these areas control measures will 
be needed. Drouth and other factors 
have resulted in grasshopper popula- 
tions remaining at a rather constant 
level for several years. However, im- 
proved conditions for grasshopper de- 
velopment have reversed the trend 
and indications point to rather heavy 
increases in populations over the 
next several years. 

The U.S. Forest Service used con- 
siderable quantities of pesticides in 
forest insect control programs in 
1957. A total area of 1,496,053 acres 
infested with spruce budworm was 
treated by aerial application of one 
pound DDT an acre. Other projects 
involved DDT at the same rate 
against sawflies, Great Basin cater- 
pillar, Saratoga spittlebug, and cone 
and seed insects. 

The major use of benzene hexa- 


chloride was for the control of bark 
beetles by ground application at the 
rate of 1 to 1% Ib. a tree in southern 
and southeastern states. Ethylene di- 
bromide was used mainly for the 
control of bark beetles by ground 
application in the Rocky Mountain 
and western states. 


Malathion was employed for the 
control of needle miner and pests 
of forest tree nurseries; ortho- 
dichlorobenzene to control bark 
beetles in Colorado, Wyoming and 
South Dakota; and chlordane to 
control forest tree nursery pests. 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T weedkillers were 
applied in programs for the control 
of blister rust and oak wilt dis- 
eases. Requirements for pesticides 
by the Forest Service in 1958 are 
expected to be about the same as 
in 1957. 


The program to eradicate the Med- 
iterranean fruit fly from Florida has 
been so successful that the last state 
quarantine restriction against the fly 
was lifted on Feb. 25. All areas had 
been previously released from fed- 
eral quarantine May 21, 1957. About 
34,000 traps are expected to be oper- 
ated during the coming summer 
months to find if any infestations are 
not yet finally stamped out. 

The program to eradicate the im- 
ported fire ant is supported by a 
federal appropriation of $2,400,000, 
along with considerable state and 
local funds in the infested areas. The 
federal funds are largely to aid states 
in financing their control operations. 
This destructive and annoying pest 
now infests more than 20,000,000 
acres in nine southeastern states 
from North Carolina to Texas and 
Arkansas. In the cooperative federal- 
state-local eradication program now 
under way, about 125,000 acres had 
been treated by April 1 in South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana and Texas. Another 250,000 acres 
are scheduled for treatment by the 
end of June. Insecticides used in the 
program are heptachlor and dieldrin 
in granular formulations which do 
not adhere to dry vegetation. 


The loss of corn grown for grain 
from damage attributed to the 
European corn borer in 1957 was 
estimated to be nearly 181,000,000 
bu., or about 6% of the total na- 
tional crop. This compares with a 
loss of about 98,000,000 bu. in 1956. 
It was exceeded in 1954 when the 
loss amounted to over 191,000,000 
bu. Of the 1957 crop, 102,000,000 
bu. were lost in Iowa alone. Ac- 
cording to a survey last fall, corn 
borer numbers declined in the east- 
ern U.S. and built up in most north 
central states, thus reversing a 
trend of recent years. 


It is believed generally that re- 
duction of crop acreages under pro- 
visions of the Soil Bank will stimu- 
late interest in use of chemicals to 
obtain maximum production on the 
land retained in crops. The buildup 
in populations of destructive insects 
on reserved acreages and the result- 
ing migration to adjacent cropland 
have received less attention as a fac- 
tor in raising pesticide requirements. 
The extensive acreage taken out of 
production of such crops as cotton 
and corn through the acreage re- 
serve, however, could reduce pesti- 
cide consumption in some areas. 

The National Highway Program to 
build a 41,000-mile network of inter-, 


state highways will involve large COn-- 


tinuing requirements of materials 
for maintenance. Pesticides, especial- 
ly herbicides, will be necessary for 
the economic development and up- 
keep of roadside landscaping. Some 
recent information shows the extent 
of expenditures along existing high- 
ways. The Chemical Subcommittee, 
Committee on Roadside Construction 
and Maintenance, American Road- 
builders’ Assn., surveyed the 1955 
roadside use of pesticides, and found 
that the following amounts were 
(Continued on page 20) 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


No. 34 in a series from the Spencer Chemi- 
cal Magazine, “Today's Fertilizer Dealer” 


The Spencer 


uestion Box 


Edited by 


Proctor Gull 


“The Question Box" is one of 
the most popular features of 
TFD, Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany'’s magazine for fertilizer 
dealers. Questions submitted by 
dealers are answered by Proc- 
tor Gull, head of Spencer's 
7-man field agronomy team. 
Here are a few timely questions 
and answers from recent issues 
of TFD. 


1. QUESTION: What is the best 
method and rate of application for 
fertilizing soybeans?—Earl W. Ma- 
han, Lake Village, Ind. 


ANSWER: As mentioned before in 
this column, soybeans do not always 
respond as well to fertilizer as other 
crops. If soybeans are properly inoc- 
ulated, they will probably take care 
of their own nitrogen requirements, 
especially after the plant is well es- 
tablished. 


If the land is not highly productive, 
100 to 150 pounds of a 1-4-4 ratio 
fertilizer such as 5-20-20 should get 
the beans off to a good start. Since 
soybean seedlings are quite sensitive 
to fertilizer injury, especially when 
the fertilizer is in contact with the 
seed, I would not go much higher 
than this rate as a starter applica- 
tion. 

This brings up the possibility of a 
plow-down application. If you have a 
soil with a high fertility level, and 
have fertilized your preceding crops 
quite heavily, then perhaps a broad- 
cast and plow down application pre- 
ceding planting would not be profit- 
able. If the preceding crops have not 
been fertilized adequately, then we 
would recommend plowing down 
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mixed goods containing phosphorus 
and potash, the ratio used depending 
on soil test. This would be in addi- 
tion to starter. 


For that matter, a combination of 
plow down fertilizer and row fertil- 
izer is generally the best way to raise 
good crops and increase soil fertility 
level. Many farmers who have in- 
creased their rates of fertilization 
have done it all with their row appli- 
cation. 


This practice, along with higher 
analysis materials and poor place- 
ment, has resulted in salt injury and 
stand reduction in many cases. On 
corn, 200 pounds of a 5-20-10 starter 
gives us only 30 pounds of soluble 
salt (N and K.O), which is safe 
enough under most conditions. For 
the rest of the fertilizer requirement, 
we think it best to plow it down. 


2. QUESTION: What is the differ- 
ence in feeding value between fertil- 
ized and unfertilized corn?-——Donald 
W. Potter, Pengilly Farm Service, 
New Ulm, Minn. 


ANSWER: Research scientists at 
various colleges have found that the 
protein content of corn can be raised 
by a good fertility program. This is 
especially true where the starting 
fertility level is low. Under such con- 
ditions, the protein content of the 
corn might be raised as much as 3%. 


On some sandy soils in Minnesota 
where 120 pounds of actual nitrogen 
was applied per acre, the corn yield 
jumped from 30 to 104 bushels per 
acre, and the protein content of the 
grain went up 2%. Increasing the 
amount of nitrogen to 180 pounds in- 
creased the protein content another 
per cent. This protein increase means 
substantially greater feeding value 
over the unfertilized corn. 


The Bulletin Board : 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 


Extension Station Reports 


Results of outlying cotton ferti- 
lizer tests at 10 locations have been 
released by the University of Ar- 
kansas’ Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Tests were completed at seven lo- 
cations in 1956. Three of these tests 
were continued in 1957 and tests 
were completed at three new loca- 
tions in 1957. Tests were conducted 
-in cooperation with local farmers and 
county extension agents in these 
counties: Phillips, Hempstead, Lee, 
Craighead, St. Francis, Woodruff, 
Lincoln, Cross, ,Monroe and Colum- 
bia. 


Researchers responsible for the 
tests were Richard Maples, J. L. 
Keogh, and L. H. Hileman. All are 
with the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. Dr. R. L. Beacher, a former 
agronomist, was also a member of 
the research team. 

According to the researchers, tests 
during the two years indicated these 
tendencies: 


Harvested yields of seedcotton 
were significantly increased by fer- 
tilizer in 10 of the 12 trials that 
included major nutrient treatments 
—N (nitrogen), P (phosphorus), 


and K (potassium). Nitrogen alone 
increased yields in 9 of these 10 
tests. 


Highest yields generally occurred 
where N was applied at the rate of 
60 lb. an acre. Yields were further 
increased by 90 and 120 Ib. of N on 
heavy clay soil in Phillips County. 

Applications of more than 60 Ib. of 
N an acre, with or without P and K, 
delayed maturity and produced ex- 
cessive vegetative growth on medi- 
um and coarse-textured soils where 
moisture was adequate. Where 60 Ib. 
of N an acre was applied and P and 
K were used as needed, yields of 
seedcotton harvested were generally 
increased. All fertilizer treatments 
tended to hasten maturity on heavy 
clay soils. 


* 


Fertilizing alfalfa with needed nu- 
trients can pay a two-to-one return 
for the money spent on plant food, 
according to University of Kentucky 
agronomists. 


MINIMUM STACK —>} 


66% BAUME 


SULFURIC ACID-~> 


ORY INGREDIENTS-—> 


FIREPROOF 


in the mixer 


Provides maximum safety under ammoniation conditions 


UREA, AMMONIA, AMMONIUM CARBAMATE 


UNDER REACTION CONDITIONS AMMONIUM CARBAMATE 
CHANGES TO AMMONIA AND CARBON DIOXIDE 


Granulating fireproof with 
Pont URAMON Ammonia Liquors 


Du Pont ‘“‘Uramon’”’ Ammonia Liquors give you maxi- 
mum safety in high-temperature granulating by elim- 
inating dangerous flash fires in the mixer; and, further, 


by assuring safety in the pile. 


Fireproof conditions are maintained in the mixer 
when Du Pont UAL is used. As the ammoniation 
proceeds, the ammonium carbamate in UAL changes 
to ammonia and carbon dioxide. Ammonia enters the 
reaction and carbon dioxide displaces the air, thus 
creating conditions that guard against combustion. 


Four formulations are available . . . all are equally 
safe for granulating. For technical assistance and in- 
formation on the solution best suited to your use, 


write Du Pont. 


HERE ARE OTHER IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 
OF DU PONT URAMON® AMMONIA LIQUORS: 


@ High-quality nitrogen from UAL resists 
leaching... supplies both urea and ammo- 
nium forms of nitrogen. 


@ Won't corrode regular fertilizer manufactur- 
ing equipment, including ordinary steel and 
aluminum. 


@ Gives mixed goods better ‘‘feel’’—minimizes 
caking, segregation and dusting. 


@ Suitable for either batch or continuous mix- 
ing. 


@ Prompt, dependable delivery enables you 
to schedule your production with confidence. 


, &. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Polychemicals Department + Wilmington 98, Delaware 


REG. U. 5. PAT.OFF AMMONIA LIQUORS 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


1616 Walnut Street 7250 N. Cicero Ave. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Chicago 30, lil. 


Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited 
P. ©. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


E. C. Doll and A. L. Hatfield, of the 
Lexington (Ky.) Experiment Station, 
report that a $3 investment in extra 
potash produced $6 worth of hay in 
tests at the station. 

Mr. Doll and Mr. Hatfield added 
various amounts of potash to alfalfa 
plots which previously had received 
adequate applications of phosphate 
fertilizer. 

Alfalfa yields averaged 2.1 tons per 
acre on the “no-potash” check plot. 


When 60 Ib. of potash per acre 
was added, yields increased to 21, 
tons. The fertilizer cost $3 and the 
extra hay it produced was worth 


$6. 


Mr. Doll reports that yields were 
2.6 tons per acre when 120 Ib. of po- 
tash was added; 2.7 tons with 240 Ib. 
and 2.6 tons with 480 Ib. of potash. 


Dry weather reduced hay cuttings 
to two during 1957, he says. Under 
conditions like those prevailing last 
growing season, Mr. Doll believes 60 
lb. of potash will give a good response 
in central Kentucky. However, in 
years where more cuttings are pos- 
sible, 120 Ib. of potash per acre 
would be more suitable. 


* 


Reduced cotton acreages have in- 
creased the efforts of many farmers 
to get higher per acre yields at low- 
er cost. 

M. C. McKenzie, Clemson Agricul- 
tural College extension engineer, 
points out that application of chemi- 
cals at planting time to control crab- 
grass and certain weeds is being tried 
by many farmers to cut production 
costs. The first four to six weeks 
after planting is a critical time for 
the crop. If frequent rains in this 
period bring up weeds and grass and 
prevent tractor cultivation, only the 
ample use of expensive hand hoeing 
will save the crop from disaster. 


Mr. McKenzie says that for a 
cost per acre of only $2.50 to $4, 
the cotton grower can protect his 
early cotton in this critical first 
six weeks and also can save up to 
$20 per acre or more on his hoeing 
bill. 


“Two tested and proved cotton 
herbicides recommended for South 
Carolina use again this year are 
‘CIPC’ and ‘Karmex’ or Diuron,” he 
states. “‘CIPC,’ an emulsifiable con- 
centrate, dissolves readily in water 
and can be applied with the conven- 
tional weed or insect sprayer. Com- 
pounded at the rate of 4 Ib. of active 
chemical per gallon, application rates 
vary from about 3 Ib. for heavy soils 
down to 1.5 Ib. per acre for light 
sandy soils, applied in 12- to 16-inch 
bands. 

“‘Karmex’ or Diuron, a wettable 
powder put up as a paste, used at the 
rate of 3 Ib. active chemical per gal- 
lon requires stirring or agitation to 
keep it in suspension. Spray equip- 
ment converted to use Diuron shovld 
have a coarse 50-mesh screen install- 
ed in the suction strainer. A nylon- 
roller pump is preferable to a gear 
pump with this material, as it is de- 
signed to handle wettable powders 
with less wear. This pump also has a 
larger capacity than the gear pump, 
which is desirable in that the greater 
amount of liquid being by-passed to 
the tank helos keep the mixture stir- 
red sufficiently,” he adds. 


He suggests that farmers planning 
to use cotton pre-emergence chemi- 
cals should check the following 
points: Prepare seedbed carefully and 
have it free of sticks, clods, and 
trash; assemble pre-emergence spray- 
er on same tractor as planting equip- 
ment and adjust nozzles to spray a 
12- to 16-in. band centered over the 
seed; plant to a stand, if possible, by 
hill-dropping or drilling to further 
reduce need for hand hoeing; cali- 
brate tractor spray rig and planter 
carefully for accurate, high-speed 
planting and spray application; plan 
for adequate water supply and spray 
mixing facilities in the field as well 
as improved fertilizer handling to 
avoid costly delay in the planting 
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operation; and give your pre-emer- 
gence chemicals a chance to work. 
Leave the treated bands undisturbed 
until the germinating crabgrass seed- 
lings are killed. 


The chemical does not prevent 
seeds from germinating, the engi- 
neer points out, but it kills the 
seedling root as soon as it appears. 
The quicker the grass is germi- 
nated after spraying, the better 
kill the chemical gives, as it slowly 
loses its strength over a period of 
weeks. Sprayed bands should not 
be plowed, chopped, or have dirt 
thrown on them as long as they 
are giving weed control. 


Many farmers have had grass- and 
weed-free beds for as long as 6 to 10 
weeks after planting with the use of 
these pre-emergence applied chemi- 
cals. 


Pyrethrum Growers 
Name Appointees 


NEW YORK-— Appointment of 
sales agents in Great Britain and the 
setting up of an expanded research 
program in Africa and Europe have 
been announced by the pyrethrum 
growers of Africa. Biddle Sawyer & 
Co., Ltd., London, were named as 
agents for the United Kingdom and 
Ireland of the pyrethrum boards of 
Kenya and Tanganyika and the Soci- 
ete Cooperative des produits agri- 
coles of the Belgian Congo, the three 
principal cultivation areas for pyre- 
thrum. The announcement was made 
by Norman H. Hardy, executive of- 
ficer of the pyrethrum board. 

At the same time, announcement 
was made of the establishment in 
England of European technical head- 
quarters headed by Dr. T. F. West, 
formerly a director of Drug Houses 
of Australia, Ltd. 

In Kenya, where the only labora- 
tory devoted exclusively to technical 
research into pyrethrum is already in 
operation, Dr. Alan Goldberg has 
been named director of scientific ser- 
vices. Dr. Goldberg is internationally 
known for his research in chemo- 
therapy and toxicology. 

A third appointment announced is 
that of J. Huntley, an engineer, of 
Hull, England, as manager of a new 
plant under construction at Nakuru, 
Kenya, for the extraction of pyre- 
thrins. Nakuru also is headquarters 
of the Pyrethrum Board of Kenya 
and the site of the African labora- 
tory. 


Slow Shipments Trim 
IMC Sales, Earnings 


CHICAGO—International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. has reported net 
earnings after taxes of $882,000, or 
33¢ per common share, for the third 
fiscal quarter ended March 31, com- 
pared with $2,422,000 or 99¢ per com- 
mon share in the corresponding period 
a year ago. Net sales amounted to 
$26,682,000 for the three months end- 
ed March 31 compared with $30,677,- 
000 a year ago. Earnings before taxes 
were $1,192,000 for this year’s third 
quarter, compared with $3,179,000. 

Louis Ware, IMC president, said 
sales and earnings declines resulted 
primarily from a delayed start of 
high volume spring shipments of fer- 
tilizer materials. Adverse weather 
conditions and a general buyer 
awareness of ample supplies and 
prompt delivery facilities caused the 
postponement of order placement, 
Mr. Ware said. He added, however, 
that shipments have mounted steadily 
during April and the volume in many 
areas is now running ahead of the 
corresponding period last year. 

Another factor affecting the year- 
to-date performance, he said, was 
lower potash export shipments. 


VIRGINIA SALES 
RICHMOND, VA.—First quarter 
fertilizer sales in Virginia totaled 
218,551 tons, compared with sales of 
277,124 tons in the first quarter of 
1957, the Virginia Department of 
Agriculture reports. 


Virginia Schedules 


Fertilizer Grade Hearing 


RICHMOND, VA.—A public hear- 
ing to establish official fertilizer 
grades for 1958-59 has been sched- 
uled for June 5 at the Capitol in 
Richmond by the Virginia Fertilizer 
Grade Committee. 


According to the committee, pro- 
posed changes under consideration 
include: deletion of grades 0-14-14, 
0-15-30, 12-12-12, 13-13-13, 14-14-14 
and tobacco grade 6-12-4; addition of 
0-9-27; replacing 0-16-8 with 0-20-10; 
deletion of either 4-12-8 or 4-16-8; re- 
placement of tobacco grade 6-12-15 
with 5-10-15; replacement of 19-52-17 
with 20-10-15. 


Buys Helicopter 


DEMING, N.M.—A new Bell heli- 
copter has been purchased by the 
New Mexico Air Contractor Co. of 
Deming, believed to be New Mexico’s 
only commercial helicopter crop-dust- 


ing firm. Jack Smith, president, says 
the helicopter will be used to dust 
and spray crops in the Mimbres and 
Rio Grande valleys. 


V-C Reports Reduced Net 
Income for 9 Months 


RICHMOND, VA.—Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp. reports its in- 
come for the nine-month period end- 
ing March 31, 1958, after income 
taxes, was $311,694 as compared with 
$361,690 for the same period of last 
year. 

Net income was primarily affected 
by reduced sales in the fertilizer 
division, it is explained. Delay of the 
planting season by prolonged and un- 
usually severe winter weather in all 
sections of the country is given as 
principal reason for the reduction. 
Additionally, the number of acres 
under cultivation were fewer due to 
the soil bank program, the report 
added. 


CROPLIFE, May 19, 1958—19 
Sums for University 
Research Projects Listed 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Six donors 
gave more than $11,000 to the Uni- 
versity of California’s division of 
agricultural sciences during March 
to promote various studies in the 
field of agricultural chemicals. 


The largest was a grant of $5,000 
made by the Abbott Laboratories for 
research on metabolism and residue 
of gibberellic acid. Second in size was 
a gift of $3,000 from the Dow Chem- 
ical Co. for the evaluation of pala- 
tone and cyclotene. Another $2,000 
was given by the National Canners 
Assn. for research on color retention 
in green vegetables. The Pacific divi- 
sion of the American Can Co. gave 
$1,000 for a study of phytophthora in- 
fections through field investigations. 
Five hundred dollars was given by 
the American Chemical Paint Co. for 
spray thinning experiments; and $300 
by the California Avocado Society 
for root rot studies on avocados. 


the apple your eye 


Protected 


* 


till the instant it was picked! 


Grow better-looking, unblemished fruit! Your apples 


will show less pitting, fewer scars if you combat codling 


moth all season long with Ryanial 


® Ryania leaves no harmful residues. It’s exempt 


under the Miller Bill for spraying right 
up to harvest! 


® Ryania encourages beneficial insect species! 


® Ryania is fully effective against resistant strains! 
® Ryania doesn’t injure plant tissues! 
®@ Ryania is non-hazardous to use! 


Your dealer can supply your requirements now. Or write 
to Penick for further information. 


( *Patent Nos. 2,400,295 and 2,590,536 


Agricultural Chemical and Insecticide Division 
$. 8. PENICK & COMPANY 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 
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GRASSHOPPERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


tween Florence and Maricopa, at 
widths ranging from one to two 
miles. The objective was to prevent 
the grasshoppers from entering the 
cropland, and was described as being 
largely successful. Some crops were 
damaged, however, and several thou- 
sands of acres of cotton will have to 
be replanted. This will place those 
farmers under a considerable handi- 
cap, Mr. Mendenhall explained, since 
the planting season was already late 
due to bad weather conditions, and 
starting all over again at this time 
increases the difficulty. 


Three planes were kept busy spray- 
ing the desert strip for over a week, 
applying aldrin at the rate of 2 oz. 
to one gallon diesel oil an acre, the 
entomologist said. Farmers involved 
had hired additional custom operators 
to control the grasshoppers already 
in the fields. This private effort to 


halt the infestation had taken place 
earlier, but Gov. Ernest McFarland 
declared a state of emergency, thus 
releasing state and federal funds for 
control. 


Airplane pilots flying from Phoe- 
nix to Tucson during the infesta- 
tion reported sighting clouds of the 
insects at altitudes as high as 5,000 

_ft. One such flight was dense 
enough to trip off air defense com- 
mand alarms, it was reported. 


While the worst of the infestation 
is thought to be over, the grasshop- 
pers continue to pose a threat to 
crops grown in the area. 


NPFI 


(Continued from page 1) 


ject by Dr. Richard B. Bahme, West- 
ern district representative; Zenas H. 
Beers, Midwest regional director; Dr. 
Samuel L. Tisdale, Southeast region- 
al director; Dr. Robert L. Beacher, 


Southwest regional director; Dr. Wil- 
lard H. Garman, Northeast regional 
director; and F. Todd Tremblay, Pa- 
cific Northwest district representa- 
tive. W. R. Allstetter, vice president 
of the Institute, will introduce the 
panel members. The annual business 
meeting will follow. 


In the afternoon, a panel discussion 
will be conducted on “Changing 
Farmers’ Fertilizer Practices’ spon- 
sored by the Institute’s Research and 
Education Committee, with A. H. 
Bowers as chairman and moderator. 
Other speakers and subjects for the 
panel are: Orville Buerge, Buerge 
Brothers, Harrisonville, Mo., on “The 
Dealer’s View;” J. W. Clark, Dane 
County agricultural extension direc- 
tor, on “The County Agent’s View;” 
and Harry Rash, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Thayer, Kansas, on “The 
Banker’s View.” 

On June 17, the session will open 
with a film presentation on “The 
Salesman,” a Fortune film produc- 
tion, followed by the time-lapse film 
presentation by Mr. Ott. A memorial 
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Ps ¢ size results in reduced segregation and uniformity of finished product. 
le Whatever your mixing method—batch or ammoniation, Trona’s new 
= granular assures.a quality fertilizer uniform in particle size. 


quality 
fertilizer. 
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granular muriate of potash. The carefully regulated and controlled screen 
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resolution will be presented by the 
chairman of the Institute’s Memorial 
Committee, and the feature address 
of the session will be delivered by 
Mr. Scribner. 

The annual banquet will be held 
the evening of June 17, at which Dr. 
Russell Coleman, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Institute, will present 
scrolls to the two winning editors in 
the sixth annual nationwide “soil 
builders award for editors” contest, 
and following will be an entertain- 
ment program. 

A special ladies’ program will in- 
clude a garden party, film presenta- 
tion on “Flower Fantasy” by Mr. 
Ott, tennis and golf tournaments, 
bridge and canasta party and golf 
putting contest. 


PESTICIDES 


(Continued from page 17) 


spent in 44 states representing 820,- 
757 miles: 


Herbicides ...... $628,320 on 7.38% 
of mileage 

Insecticides ..... 68,848 on 2.0% 
of mileage 

Fungicides ...... nil 


An independent survey showed a 
similar expenditure in 1956 with 
slightly over $800,000 planned for 
1957. 

The acreage of crops, forests, etc., 
treated with pesticides from the air 
in 1956, according to the Annual Sur- 
vey of Aerial Work Aviation Activi- 
ties made by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, was 5.5% above 1955. 
Acreages treated in 1956 were dis- 
tributed as follows: 6.9% in Region 
1 (Northeast, to and including Ohio, 
Kentucky and Virginia), 38.0% in 
Region 2 (Southeast and South, in- 
cluding Oklahoma and Texas), 13.5% 
in Region 3 (North Central states, 
except Ohio and Kentucky), and 
41.6% in Region 4 (Mountain and 
Pacific states). 

The distribution of aerial activities 
in pest control and defoliation for 
1955 was 6.0, 41.2, 11.4 and 41.4% 
respectively for the four regions, ac- 
cording to revised data. The aerial 
application of dry materials was 
23.6% lower in 1956 than 1955 while 
the volume of liquids rose 8.1%. The 
results of a survey for 1957 have not 
yet been tabulated. 


The acreage treated by aircraft 
for pest control in California rose 
from 296,059 in 1946 to 5,611,000 in 
1956. The treated area in California 
in 1956 was almost twice that in 
1951. 


Value Increases 

The value of sprays and dusts 
handled by farmer cooperatives rose 
continually in the period from 1951- 
55. It was as follows by fiscal years: 


44,731,000* 


* Preliminary: Additional data 
will be available later this year. 


Consumption of rosin by the in- 


secticide and disinfectant industry 


declined markedly between 1951 and 
1954. It appears to have leveled off 
for the present at about 725,000 Ib. 
a year. 


U.S. production of DDT for the 
crop year 1956-57 was 129,730,000 
Ib., about 8,000,000 Ib. less than the 
previous crop year but still much 
ahead of earlier years. Production 
in the period from Oct. 1, 1957 
through January 1958 amounted to 
37,269,000 Ib., compared to 43,669,- 
000 Ib. in the same period of 1956- 
57. 


Producers’ and mixers’ stocks of 
DDT Sept. 30, 1957 were down to 75 
to 80% of the 1956 inventories; over 
half of the 1957 stocks were in the 


possession of the primary producers | 


of DDT. 


Exports of DDT rose to 61,069,000 
lb. during the 1956-57 crop year, 
11.4% higher than the previous year. 
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Exports reported for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1957 amounted to 13,760,000 
lb., up 3,028,000 from the same pe- 
riod in 1956. In addition to shipments 
abroad in 1958 for private use, about 
35,000,000 Ib. of 75% DDT have been 
purchased this year for malaria con- 
trol abroad. January 1958 exports of 
DDT totaled 3,294,000 Ib., of which 
1,061,000 Ib. comprised technical ma- 
terial, 1,916,639 lb. were in the form 
of the 75% formulation, and the re- 
mainder were mixtures containing 
20 to 74% DDT. 


Domestic disappearance of DDT 
at the producers’ level in 1956-57 
was about 71,000,000 Ib. The ap- 
proximate annual issue of DDT for 
U.S. military use in various formu- 
lations as well as the technical 
chemical amounts to over 1,000,000 
Ib. 


Production of benzene hexachloride 
(gamma basis) during the crop year 
ended Sept. 30, 1957 amounted to 
9,376,000 Ib., down to about 69% of 
the 1955-56 figure. These figures, 
however, are incomplete because the 
lindane (99% gamma) grade BHC is 
not included. 


During the 1956-57 crop year, 2,- 
200,000 Ib. of BHC (gamma basis) 
were exported, off 38% from the pre- 
vious twelve months. Domestic dis- 
appearance for the year appears to 
have been under 7,000,000 Ib. of gam- 
ma BHC. Export data and disappear- 
ance estimates include the lindane 
grade. Generally the production of 
BHC reaches a low in the fourth 
quarter of each year. Since the high 
level of production in the spring of 
1956, however, the quarterly figure 
has dropped steadily to the end of 
1957. 


Combined production of the aldrin, 
chlordane, dieldrin, endrin, hepta- 
chlor and toxaphene group during 
the 1956-57 crop year amounted to 
73,914,000 lb., compared to 80,424,000 
lb. for the previous twelve months. 
In 1957 use of these chemicals for 
boll weevil control suffered in some 
areas from competition by phosphor- 
us insecticides and calcium arsenate. 


Organic phosphorus insecticides, 
such as malathion and methyl para- 
thion, continue to grow in impor- 
tance. Parathion (‘ethyl parathion’) 
remains of major significance. Other 
phosphates in increasing numbers 
are in pilot plant or commercial pro- 
duction. Over a dozen of these have 
been registered under the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenti- 
cide Act, mostly for application as 
sprays and dusts to a variety of 
crops. Others are limited to seed 
treatments or to internal medication 
of certain livestock. 

Lead arsenate production in 1957 
was equal to or slightly above the 
1956 level. The 1956 figure for cal- 
cium arsenate production has been 
revised upward by nearly two million 
pounds to 27,106,000; production in 
1957 dropped to about 20,000,000 Ib., 
presumably because of the competi- 
tion of organic phosphates for the 


control of resistant strains of boll 
weevil on cotton. 

End of season stocks of lead ar- 
senate were lower in 1957 than 1956, 
while calcium arsenate inventories 
rose. Although sales of low-lime cal- 
cium arsenate reported for Louisiana 
went up somewhat in 1957, total sales 
of calcium arsenate there appeared 
to have been less than 60% of 1956 
sales. 

Imports of white arsenic for ar- 
senical manufacture rose to 10,135 
short tons in 1957 from an average of 
6,822 for the previous two years. 
With domestic production at about 
the average level, the additional im- 
ports would in part replenish year- 
end stocks which were at a five-year 
low of 4,896 tons. 

Most inventories of insecticide 
grade cryolite reported by non-basic 
manufacturers are owned by Cali- 
fornia firms. Sales in Louisiana in 
1957 are said to have been only 31,- 
850 Ib. 


Pyrethrum imports during 1957 
were valued at $2,554,433. Of these, 
$802,989 worth were extracts. The 
value of pyrethrum imports for the 
1956 calendar year amounted to 
$2,989,000. 


In 1956, 93% of the imports of 
pyrethrum extract were from British 
East Africa, while in 1957 Belgian 
Congo furnished 50% and British 
East Africa only 45%. These extracts 
contain 25% pyrethrins while Japa- 
nese extract is understood to contain 
15%. 

Estimated in terms of flowers, U.S. 
imports of pyrethrum by crop years 
have been fairly uniform since 1951, 
varying in the seven-year period from 
6,700,000 to 8,100,000 Ib. flower equiv- 
alent with an annual average of 7,- 
385,000 Ib. having a content of nearly 
100,000 lb. pyrethrins. 


Recent announcement of the dis- 
covery of potent new derivatives of 
chrysanthemumie acid related to the 
pyrethrins has aroused fresh interest 
in synthetic pyrethrum-like insecti- 
cides. Some of these compounds were 
shown to be equal to or better than 
pyrethrum or allethrin as_ insecti- 
cides. Production costs would be less 
than for allethrin. 

Imports of rotenone-bearing root, 
whole and ground, in 1957 were val- 
ued at $873,282. The total value for 
the calendar year 1956 amounted to 
$1,183,399, mostly Peruvian cube. 
Most rotenone from countries other 
than Peru is from Guatemala, Brazil, 
Ecuador and French West Africa. 
Following the 1952 and 1953 crop 
years when imports were at a ten- 
year low, shipments of rotenone ma- 
terials arriving in the U.S. have held 
steady between 5,900,000 and 6,400,- 
000 Ib., with a crop year average of 
6,239,000 lb. However, reports of 
stocks in the possession of insecti- 
cide manufacturers indicate these 
were about 32% higher Sept. 30, 
1957, than a year earlier. 


Nicotine production in the U.S. 
appears to be virtually a thing of 


Superior Quality 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


You can be sure when buy BROY- 
HILL SPRAY *EQUIPME T. You can 
sure of getting the performance and long 
life that you require. The new CHAL- 
LENGER Tri-Barrel Trailer Sprayer handles 
row crop, field crop, roadside and other 
boom spraying. Use it with gun for live- 
stock, general spraying. Fits‘ all tractors. 


New ght oe catalogs now available. These 
handy reterence guides si a your inven- 

ur or Bro equipment cata- 

pats list catalog or write direct to: 


TRIBARREL 
TRAILER 
SPRAYER 


Broyhill offers a complete line of trailer and 

tractor mounted sprayers, boom or boomless, 

also hand gun sprayers. . 

The Broyhill Company 
Dakota City, Nebraska 


the past. The principal producing 
plant for many years was at Rich- 
mond, Va.; production here was 
discontinued early in the fall of 
1957. Exports of nicotine sulfate 
have risen each year recently from 
200,000 Ib. in 1954 to 450,000 Ib. in 
1957, possibly as the result of com- 
petition by synthetic phosphorus 
insecticides for domestic use. 


Increased imports of sabadilla seed 
were reported recently. 

Ryania sales in Louisiana the past 
season were approximately the same 
as for 1956, just under 2,500,000 Ib. 
of 40% material. This insecticide, de- 
rived by grinding the woody parts of 
a South American tree, is used prin- 
cipally in the control of the sugar- 
cane borer. The borers averaged to 
infest 22% of the joints of the 1957 
Louisiana cane crop, compared with 
14% in 1956 and 24% in 1955. 

Information as to the volume of 
sales of insect repellents for human 
use in the U.S. is limited in the main 
to the following data derived from 
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surveys by the Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Assn.: 


1940—273 gallons 

1945—18,905 gallons 

1958—11,512 units under pint, 
plus 24,880 gallons (unit volume 
not indicated) 

1954—275,195 units under 4 pint, 
plus 1,555 units 4 pint or over 
1955—1,036,270 units (about 80% 

in small containers) 
1956—752,676 units (about 80% in 
small containers) 


Military requirements may not be 
included in these figures, at least for 
some of the years given. Annual issue 
for U.S. military use is about 300,000 
two-ounce units of skin-type repel- 
lents. A number of firms now pro- 
duce diethyl meta-toluamide recently 
developed as a mosquito repellent. 


(Additional statistical tables 
and text on the Pesticide Situation 
for 1958 will be carried in sub- 
squent issues of Croplife)—Ed. 
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“No holds barred” is our policy when it comes to giving you the kind 
of service and product you want when you order Vitrea or urea-ammonia 
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order now! 


JOHN OBERE 


When you say 
count on your valued order getting to its destination in 
the fastest possible way. 


“immediate delivery” you can 


= But be sure to order an ample supply. The demand. for 
nitrogen is expected to be heavy all this season due to 
adequate subsoil moisture throughout most of the country. 


A hard hitting advertising program is also helping to pave 
the way to bigger Vitrea sales for you. Be ready... 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


Optimism Develops Out of 
Gloom Felt Earlier 


FTER a disappointingly slow start this sea- 
son, fertilizer and pesticide deliveries are 
reported now to be moving out in good volume, 
and the trade is looking with optimism upon the 
general picture in most parts of the country. 
Extremely cold, wet weather hamstrung agri- 
cultural activities from California to Maine during 
the early portion of the season when farmers are 
normally out in their fields applying fertilizers 
and preparing for the growing season. To some 
fertilizer companies, the late-season blizzards and 
rainstorms meant the loss of much business, some 
officials having reported sales declining as much 
as 33% behind those of the same period last year. 


But chins are up now, according to num- 
erous reports from tradesmen. They feel 
that with the return of decent weather 
conditions over most of the nation, sales 
will continue to accelerate and the final 
tally at the end of the season may be far 
more acceptable than anyone dared predict 
even a few weeks ago. 


It is encouraging to note that the villain in the 
early 1958 lack of sales was the weatherman, 
rather than a recession-smitten farm economy. 
Farmers, it seems, are not only ready, but eager 
to get going on their work of the year, and were 
irked at the long delays encountered this spring. 


Farm machinery sales serve as an illus- 
tration of confidence on the part of farmers. 
The Wall Street Journal reports that pur- 
chases of farm tractors and implements 
have hit a brisk stride this spring, and that 
this upturn reflects the “growing prosperity 
of many rural areas.” 


It could be that while city families are fighting 
the recession by slowing down on their expendi- 
tures, farmers are benefiting from rising incomes 
which might well reflect in greater amounts of 
fertilizers and pesticides being used. If the grow- 
ers are smart, and we believe most of them are, 
they will recognize that the more these chemical 
tools are used, the greater will be the margin of 
profit because of reduced production cost per unit. 

Indications that farm income is on the up- 
grade and that farmers are “getting over their 
fear of buying,” as one dealer observes, help to 
make a sound base for continued optimism in 
the trade. 


Inseet Situation Heralded 


By Entomologist Network 


HROUGHOUT the summer months, a net- 

work of federal and state employed ento- 
mologists is busy in fields and wooded areas 
checking on insect populations, noting conditions 
that might develop into infestations, advising 
farmers on what to do to prevent or control insect 
pests in crops, and checking other aspects of the 
bug situation. 

Since news of developments must travel fast 
and accurately, routes of information are set up 
and if there should be an infestation of significant 
importance anywhere, other entomologists may 
be alerted. In a recent bulletin, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture describes the workings of its 
system, which it likens to national defense crews 
who spot planes and relay information quickly to 
nerve centers where effective action may be taken. 


Working with USDA’s agricultural re- 
search service to alert the nation to insect 
developments in each state, are scientists 
in land-grant colleges, researchers at state 
and USDA experiment stations, extension 
specialists, county agricultural agents, em- 
ployees of state departments of agriculture, 
and other workers. 


The Entomological Society of America helps 
guide activities through an advisory committee of 


public agency and industry representatives. The 
means of communication is the “Cooperative Eco- 
nomic Insect Report,” a weekly publication, 
through which agriculturists are alerted to pos- 
sible population growths of insects such as the 
cotton boll weevil, European corn borer, and the 
grasshopper. Growers are kept aware of insect 
buildups that might spread to their areas. 

Entomological surveys reported in the publica- 
tion help industries gear production of insecticides 
according to potential needs. One section ac- 
quaints readers with insects not known to occur 
in the United States, since many serious pests 
(Mediterranean fruit fly, khapra beetle, and the 
spotted alfalfa aphid) have been introduced from 
abroad. Art sketches and descriptions help sur- 
veyors detect insect invaders. 

Information gathered by volunteer entomolo- 
gists is funneled to clearing houses in each state, 
the USDA explains. The clearing houses forward 
weekly summaries varying from one paragraph to 
eight single-spaced typed pages to the plant pest 
control division in Washington, D.C. 


Some 1,500 condensed statements were 
received by the Economic Insect Survey 
section during 1957, an average of 31 a 
week. In addition to the state summaries, 
special control program reports arrive from 
four regional plant pest control offices. They 
are located in Moorestown, N.J., Gulfport, 
Miss., Minneapolis, Minn., and Oakland, 
Cal. 


At some times, reports arrive from a few 
states, at other times, from almost all of them. 
(The record for one week is 45 condensed state- 
ments received from states.) During the height 
of the insect season—April through September— 
summaries are larger and more frequent. There 
is less activity from October to March. 

State and regional reports are condensed for 
the weekly report and mailed to 2,800 persons 
in federal and state agencies, industries, and other 
interested individuals. 

This includes information, for example, on the 
grasshopper. Counts are based on the number of 
grasshoppers found per square yard. Fall surveys 
indicated heaviest infestations this year will be in 
Texas, Montana, Arizona, and California. Other 
infestations are reported from Nebraska, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming, and Oklahoma. 

The pesticide industry is in a much better posi- 
tion to cope with insect situations in the matter 
of getting supplies of materials to the right spot 
at the right time, because of this type of informa- 
tion. Few situations are more frustrating in the 
lives of pesticide people, than to find out too late 
that a big market for materials is at hand, but 
the supply is too little, and additional quantities 
would arrive too late. 

In its “Insect and Plant Disease Notes” column 
each week during the active season, Croplife acts 
as a further outlet for information on what is do- 
ing in the pesticide field. We are happy to render 
this service to the trade. 


Quote 


“Observations throughout the South over the 
past 8 to 10 years have brought forth very strik- 
ingly the fact that well fertilized crops make more 
efficient. use of water than improperly fertilized 
crops. For example, research done a few years 
ago in Alabama shows that the amount of water 
required to make a pound of Sudangrass hay 
was almost cut in half by the use of only 100 lb. 
nitrogen. This was true regardless of whether the 
crop was irrigated or unirrigated. An interesting 
sidelight here is the fact that the irrigated grass 
used water more efficiently than the unirrigated. 

“Since the water supply is very often the lim- 
iting factor determining practical use of irrigation 
on farms, the possibility of stretching the supply 
of water in this way is extremely important.”— 
Dr. Robert W. Pearson, Principal Soil Scientist, 
USDA. 
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MEETING MEMOS 


June 16-19—Western Society of Soil 
Science, Logan, Utah. 


July 11-12—Pacific Northwest Sec- 
tion, American Society of Range 
Management, Summer Meeting, 
Kamloops, B.C. 


Oct. 29-31—Fertilizer Industry 
Round Table, Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


Nov. 18-20—Washington State Weed 
Conference, Moses Lake, Wash. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The listings 
above are appearing in the Meeting 
Memos for the first time this week. 


May 15-23—Series of Fertilizer Meet- 
ings sponsored by the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute Agricultural 
Extension Service; May 15 at Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Blacksburg; May 21 at Pied- 
mont Research Station, Orange; 
May 22 at Eastern Virginia Re- 
search Station, Warsaw; May 23 at 
Southside Research Station, 
lotte. 


May 19-21—Chemical] Specialties 
Manufacturers Assn., Midyear 
Meeting, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 


May 21—Pacific Northwest Regional 
Grain Sanitation Committee, 
Spring Meeting, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 


May 21-24— Western Chapter, Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference, Dis- 
neyland Hotel, Anaheim, Cal., O. E. 
Lee, 601 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 
53, Cal., secretary-treasurer. 


May 22-28—Soil Science Society of 
North Carolina, First Annual Meet- 
ing, Williams Hall, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N.C. 


June 4—Executive Committee, Ferti- 
lizer Safety Section, National Safe- 
ty Council, Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va. Time: 9 a.m. 


June 5-6— Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Annual Convention, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


June 9-11—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta, 
Ga., Bruce Poundstone, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

June 12-14— Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Assn., 86th Annual Meeting, 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va. 


June 15-18—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Annual Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 


June 18-19—Annual meeting, Ameri- 
can Grassland Council, North Car- 
_ Olina State College, Raleigh. 


June 25-27—Pacific Branch, Entomo- 


logical Society of America, San 
Diego, Cal. 


June 28—Del-Mar-Va Peninsula Fer- 
tilizer Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Ocean City, Md. 


July 8-10—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., Ninth Annual Regional 
Fertilizer Conference, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


July 13-15—Plant Food Institute of 
Virginia and North Carolina, Sum- 
mer meeting, Cavalier Hotel, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


July 17-18—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference and Grade Hearing, Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas, 


July 29-30—Annual Fertilizer Indus- 
try Conference Sponsored by the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Ex- 
periment Station; Black Belt Sub- 
station near Marion Junction, Ala, 
(July 29) and Prattville, Ala. Ex- 
periment Field (July 30). 


July 30—Kentucky Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Greenville, Ky. 


Aug. 20-24—Canada Fertilizer Assn. 
(formerly Plant Food Producers of 
Eastern Canada), Annual Meeting, 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, 
Quebec. 


Sept. 4—Grassland Field Day, Rut- 
gers University Dairy Research 
Farm, Beemerville, NJ. 


Oct. 14-15—Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Cal., C. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., Executive Secretary. 


Oct. 20—Annual Sales Clinic of Sales- 
men’s Assn. of the American Chem- 
ical Industry, Inc., Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York. 


Oct. 20-21—Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council, annual fall 


—s La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 


Oct. 22-24—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., Annual Meeting, Gear- 
hart, Ore., Leon S. Jackson, P.O. 
Box 4623, Sellwood-Moreland Sta- 
tion, Portland, Ore., secretary. 


Oct. 28-29—Northwest Garden Supply 
Trade Show, Masonic Temple, Port- 
land, Ore. 


Oct. 29-31—N ational Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., 25th annual meet- 
ing, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


Nov. 9-11—California Fertilizer Assn., 
85th Annual Convention, Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles, Sidney H. 
Bierly, 475 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino 9, Cal., General Manager. 


Nov. 24-25—Entomological Society of 
America, Eastern Branch, Annual 
Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore. 


Dec. 1-4—Entomological Society of 
America, Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 
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Dec. 3-56—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Annual Meeting, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Jack F. Criswell, 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Executive 
Vice President. 


Dec. 9-11—Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Commodore Hotel, New York. 


Dec. 17-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 


Joins Vulcan Staff 


CHICAGO—Herbert F. Fagot has 
joined the Chicago sales staff of Vul- 
can Containers, Inc., Bellwood, IIL, 
maker of steel pails and drums. He 
will sell the firm’s full line of con- 
tainers in the chemical trade as well 
as in other industries. Mr. Fagot 
was formerly with the products di- 
vision of U.S. Steel Corp. 


OKLAHOMA FIELD DAY 
STILLWATER, OKLA.—The 18th 
annual field day at the Wheatland 
Conservation Experiment Station 
near Cherokee has been scheduled 
for May 22. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 


Rates: 15¢ nn word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situat wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
eare of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Dis- 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $11 per column inch, 


All Want Ads cash with order, 


FOR FAST ACTION 
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— ; Toxaphene Is the Keystone of 
: a Successful Cotton Insect Control 
: _ Program In Any Area 


a Cutworms, thrips, fleahoppers, overwintered boll 
ne weevils—ignored by many cotton farmers—can 
. take the profit out of a crop early in the season, 
leaving the way open for hard-to-control infesta- 

tions that may get out of hand later in the year. 

: Experts stress the value of early cotton produc- 

i ae tion. They say a crop that matures early is money 
in the bank, leaves the farmer free to concentrate 


NAS7-2 


For greater yields, fewer complaints 
stress early production of cotton! 


is the indispensable insecticide—the keystone—for 
a well-planned insect control program because it kills 
all major cotton insect pests, helps keep fields free of 
infestations that can develop into real trouble in 
July and August. 

Farmers who follow a toxaphene program be- 
come repeat toxaphene customers—and for good 
reason! Toxaphene-treated fields produce con- 
sistently high yields year after year. Successful 
cotton growers tell us they make toxaphene the 


ona “bonus” froma profitable top crop. Toxaphene A keystone of their insect control program. 
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